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ARTICLE I. 


Commercial Prospect of 1853. 


Few subjects embrace a larger scope or involve the consideration 
of a greater variety of topics than commerce: and hence predic- 
tions in respect to trade are in general entitled to but little confi- 
dence. ‘The commerce of the civilized world, at the present day, 
is to be regarded as a unit. If famine or war prevail in any con- 
siderable part of the globe, or productive mines of the precious 
metals be discovered, such occurrences affect all the nations of the 
earth through the medium of trade. ‘The introduction of new in- 
dustrial pursuits; improvements in agriculture, machinery and ship- 
building; the construction of canals, railroads and other means of 
facilitating the transportation of persons and property; increase of 
population and migrations from one country to another ; legisla- 
tion and banking; the moral and social condition, manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of the earth, are all subjects continually 
operating upon and affecting the state of commerce. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it requires a considerable degree of knowledge re- 
specting the economy and social condition of all countries to enable 
one te arrive at correct conclusions touching a subject so compre 
hensive, and withal, so liable to change. 

Admonished of the danger of conclusions derived from an im- 
perfect knowledge of facts, we shall limit our observations respec- 
ting the commercial prospects of the current year to a few leading 
topics, which, owing to their novelty, are liable to be misappre- 
hended bya large portion of the people of this and other countries. 

The large quantity of gold flowing into Great Britain from the 


Australian mines induces many to conclude that the precious met» 
16 
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als will rapidly depreciate in value, and probably cease in time to 


perform the functions of money. 

Similar apprehensions having disturbed the public mind some 
years ago, in respect to the produce of tle California mines, we 
then gave the subject a careful examination; and by reference to 
that paper, we find no reason to change the opinions then ex- 
pressed.* But, in as much as only a smal! number of our present 
readers are in possession of that treatise, we trust we shall be ex- 
cused, if, in discussing the subject before us, we reiterate some of 
the arguments contained in that article. 

A general belief that a great depreciation in the value of gold 
is about to occur is calculated to incite a spirit of speculation, 
which may prove disastrous, not only to the many great schemes of 
public improvement now in progress in this and other countries, 
but to the prosperity of all other branches of industry. We shall, 
therefore,in the first place endeavor to show that there is no reasonable 
ground to apprehend such a redundancy of the precious metals as 
will materially affect their present relative value, provided the peo- 
ple resist the spirit of speculation. From a careful examination 
of authorities, about four years ago, we set down the amount of 
money, then in the world, at $4,000,000,000, and adding $250,- 
000,000, which is the probable amount produced since that time, 
we have $4,250,000,0U0, as the present quantity. Now if we 
suppose the annual amount hereafter produced should reach $150,- 
000,000, it would be less than 3} per cent. per aBbbum upon the 
amount now in existence, an increase about equal to the increase 
of popalation in the United States, but bearing a very small pro- 
portion to the rate at which property in this and other countries 
increases at the present day. We have no means of ascertaining 
the increased value of property in all the United States since 1840, 
but we see it stated, upon what we regard as authority, that the 
census valuationin the State of Massachusetts was $590,000,000, 
in 1850, against $299,000,000, in 1840, an increase of nearly ten 
per cent. per annum. 

And when we take into consideration the amount of the precious 
metals used for other purposes than money; the increased amount 
required to supply the demands of a commerce continually growing 
and expanding throughout the earth; the quantity required to build 
and operate manufactories, railroads anJ other improvements, it 


* Vide vol. II, page 241. 
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will be readily perceived that $150,000,000 per annum may all 
be absorded, anl the relative value of the precious m2tals to other 
commodities remain without any material change. 

When produced in large quantities, the first movement of the 
precious metals is in the direction of the great commercial centers, 
to be thence distributed throughout the commercial world accord- 
ing to the demands of the producers and consumers of other com- 
mo lities. And, unless there be some cause modifying the laws of 
trade, the rate of interest at the great commercial centers wiil be 
the first thing affected, and would continue to decline so long as 
the influx exceeded the outward current. But whenever the out- 
ward demand should be equal to the supply, then the rate of in- 
terest ought to be nearly stationary, and adjust itself according to 
the laws of commerce, whether the supply of the precious metals 
be great or small. A low rate of interest at the commercial cen- 
ters induces individuals, corporations and communities to enter 
upon extensive schemes of manufacturing, mining and public im- 
provement, creating a demani for money which in the present pro- 
gressive age will, doubtless, k2ep pace with the increase of pro- 
duction, though it should reach the expectations of the most san- 
guine. These, according to our conceptions, are the natural laws 
operating upon the prolaciion anl distribution of the precious 
metals; and the nations who possess sufliizient intelligence to com- 
prehend, and prulence to coaform to them, must be bene- 
fitted by any amount of increase in quantity which we can reason- 
ably expect from the stores of nature. 

Bat proceeding from these premises to the consideration of the 
actual state of commerce in connection with the various branches 
of inlustry and the productive energies of this and other coun- 
tries, we perceive causes, modifying the laws to which we have re- 
ferred, which, if allowed to exist and gain strength, will, in time, 
be productive of many evil consequences. Oc these the most pro- 
minent, in our estimation, is the excess of importations of foreign 
merchandise over the exportation of both domestic and foreign pro- 
duets. In the year ending 39ch Juae, 1851, deducting the amount 
of California gold, the amount of exports of domestic and foreigu 
commeities was $22,472,735 less thanthat of the imports from fc r- 
eign countries; and in the year ending 30th June, 1852, according to 
the statement in the President’s message, the imports of foreign 
merchandise exceed the amount of domestic and foseign produc- 
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tions by the sum of $40,174,164. During the same period the 
exports of specie amounted to $42,507,285, and the imports to 
$5,262,643. After deducting the amount exported, the increase 
of the precious metals in this country from all sources during that 
period, may be set down at about $15,000,000, a sum that, in 
our estimation, is far below the increased demand arising from the 
prosecution of our public works, to say nothing of that growing 
out of the increase of population and private property. 

From present appearances, the results of our foreign trade dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, will differ but little from those of the 
year ending 30th June, 1852; and hence it is obvious that a 
Jarge portion of the means necessary to prosecute our public works 
must come from foreign countries. It is therefore obvious that a 





continued supply of the precious metals equal, at least, to that of 
the last two years, is necessary to sustain the present state of 
things. And, even if the products of the mines should not de- 
cline, it is obvious that, if our foreign commerce should continue 
to exhibit such large balances against us, this country must sooner 
or later become embarrassed by the foreign debt incurred by loans 
and the sale of bonds to aid in carrying on the extensive schemes 
of internal improvement already commenced. 

A tendency to excessive banking is anothoar feature of the times 
not less dangerous than excessive importation of foreign merchand- 
ise. Banks and banking facilities are the chief agents in exciting 
@ mania for speculation in unproductive property: and when a 
community once embarks in such operations, like an epidemic, 
speculation runs its course until banks and people are alike in- 
volved in hopeless ruin. The following judicious and well-timed 
remarks, extracted from the Merchants’ Magazine for December, 
1852, contains some valuable suggestions for the people of the 
Western States, upon this branch of our subject: 

“There has been since our last a fresh impulse given to the business of bank- 
ing, and particularly throughout the western country; in Indiana and Illinois the 
number of new banks is rapidly increasing. Wisconsin is soon to follow in the 
same track. The great difficulty in the way of successful banking in the new 
States has arisen from the want of a surplus cash capital. If bankiug be the 
business of lending money, it is necessary to its success first of all to secure a 
capital; and this in a new State where there is no floating capital seeking invest- 
ment, is not an easy matter. Under the new banking law recently enacted at the 
West, State stocks, and in Wisconsin, a certain class of railroad bonds, are to 


supply the place of a specie basis. If carried to a moderate extent this security 
will no doubt be ample; but should it be overdone, and a panic ensue, the result 
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cannot but be disastrous. Thus far, the eagerness to enter the new field has been 
too great for thé development of a proper system. The sudden and simultaneous 
establistiment of nearly fifty new institutions in the section of country referred 
to, does not promise for the new banks a very healthy growth. It is supposed 
by many that these banks are owned at the East, and are only designed to fur- 
nish a depreciated currency for the Atlantic States, issued so far from home as to 
defeat any attempt to secuve a specie redemption at or near its par value. If this 
be the end in view, it will not probably be successful. The mysteries of banking 
are better understood than formerly, aud the public are indisnosed to tolerate a 
paper representative of money, where it cannot be converted into coin at its par 
value. 

In New York city, and in Connecticut also, new banks have been multiplied, 
the long continued case in the money market having made such modes of invest- 
ment more desirable.” 
Some two years ago, we advocated a system of banking in this 
State similar to that of New York; but reflection and the events 
which have since taken place, have lead us to doubt the policy and 
safety of a system of free banking, as it is called, in any of the 
new States, at least, for some years tocome. We admit that there 
are sound objections against the use of a paper currency issued in 
other States, but we regard even tnat as being less dangerous to 
the permanent prosperity of our own people than an increase of 
banks and banking capital at a time when there is so great a tend- 
ency to excessive importations of foreign merchandise. The es- 
tablishment of new banks is calculated to increase the consumption 
of foreign commodities, while experience has shown that when pa- 
per money is abundant, and loans easily obtained, labor advances 
in price, and agriculture declines. Besides, it is the nature of 
banks of issue, to create local debts which, increasing with the 
number of institutions established, become so onerous in time that 
they can only be discharged by acts of bankruptcy. In no case 
that can be reasonably imagined could the evils incident to the use 
of a paper currency, issued in other States, be so great as those 
which have been known to occur in States where banking has been 
carried to excess. 

In other respects, the commerce of the States bordering on the 
upper Mississippi, though apparently prosperous, is characterized 
by facts that require a careful examination. From the informa- 
tion derived from the imperfect method of collecting and arranging 
the commercial statistics of this region, it appears that the exports 
of agricultural products so far from increasing in a ratio equal to 
the increase of population, has rather declined than increased in 
volume since the year 1847, while the amount of imports has been 
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steadily, and, we may say, rapidly increasing. This would secm 
to indicate an unfavorable condition of the leading pursuits of the 
country; and, indeed, it is difficult to find a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this remarkable aspect presented by western commerce. 
But notwithstanding this peculiar state of facts, we are warranted 
in the conclusion that the country is now in the enjoyment of as 
high a degree of prosperity as at any former period of its history. 

We regard the following as the only reasonable method of solv- 
ing this singular problem in political economy. The emigration 
to California, since the year 1548, has deprived the Western States 
of perhaps 100,000 of its most efficient producers, while those de- 
pendent upon their labor for support have been left at home to be 
sustained from other sources. ‘hus, not only the amount of pro- 
ducts have been diminished, but the number of consumers, in pro- 
portion tothe producers, greatly augmented. It is true that immi- 
gration has been constantly flowing into these States, in numbers 
more than sufficient perhaps to supply the places of those who e- 
migrate to California, but a large portion of these settle in cities 
and towns, and become consumers instead of producers of agricul- 
tural products. And several years must elapse before even those 
who settle in rural districts can produce more than is required for 
the support of themselves and families; indeed, the whole number 
of immigrants who come to the country may be regarded as non- 
producing consumers for at least one year after their arrival. These 
we regard as the principal causes which have prevented the exports 
of agricultural products from increasing in these States for some 


years past. But another cause is beginning to operate which, in 


connection with those already mentioned, will inali probability oc- 
casion a material decline in the exportation of western staples for 
some years to come. We allude to the extensive schemes of pub- 
lic improvements projected and, in part, commenced in these 
States, which, if prosecuted with a reasonable degree of energy, 
must draw off a large amount of labor from agriculture, while the 
home demand for its products will be greatly enlarged. 

In reviewing the preceding facts, and tracing their connection 
with the present financial condition of commerce of this and other 
countries, we are lead to the conclusion, that, perhaps, in no pe- 
riod of history has the commerce of the world been more prosper- 
ous or based upon more solid foundations. But notwithstanding 
this conclusion, we are deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
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in no period of our own history has a greater degree of caution 
been necessary, on the part of the people of this eountry, than the 
present. That money will continue abundant, and the prices of 
agricultural products comparatively high, during the present year, 
there is scarcely a reason to doubt ; but if the imports of foreign 
merchandise continue to bear a proportion to our exports of agri- 
cultural products similar to that exhibited by the official returns of 
the last two years, the abundance of money and high prices must, 
in a good degree, be sustained by the creation of banks and the 
sale of bonds and stocks to foreign capitalists—a system of econ- 
omy which, in a few years, would inevitably sap the foundations of 
our present prosperity. 


No part of the earth is more deeply interested in sustaining the 
present prosperous condition of every branch of trade and industry 
than the States bordering on the Mississippi. Hitherto a large 
portion of the profits of labor in these States have been enjoyed 
by eastern and foreign merchants and capitalists, while their progress 
has beenretarded by the want of railroads and other commercial fa- 
cilities. Having, atlength, awakened toa just sense of their depend- 
ence upon the East, and the disadvantages under which they have 
long labored, in respect to the development of their own great re- 
sources, they are about to enter upon schemes of improvements, 
commensurate with the extent and physical grandeur of this mighty 
region. ‘The issue is now presented, whether the comprehensive 
system of improvements which has received the approbation of in- 
telligent men in every part of the country shall be carried out to 
its final consummation, or, whether these States shall continue, in 
effect, to occupy the relation of provinces of the East. If indom- 
itable energy and firmness of purpose were alone sufficient to en- 
sure success, there would be no reason to doubt the consummation 
of these great objects. But the country has too much at stake to 
rely wholly upon these manly virtues. Every latent as well as ap- 
parent cause of danger should be studied and guarded against. 


We should move cautiously, and by slow degrees, in the begin- 
ning. Time is one of the great elements of human power; and no 
cause of failure in the attainment of important objects is more 
common than miscalculations respecting the quantity necessary to 
be used in combination with other agents. Indeed, were it cer- 
tainly in our power, it would not be desirable to complete our sys- 
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tem of railroads in one or even in two or three years. The amount 
of money necessary for that purpose would raise the price of labor 
and property so far above the ordinary standard, that the development 
of our resources would be delayed rather than accelerated, and a 
pecuniary revulsion would follow the completion of the work as a 
natural consequence. ‘The first thing to be aimed at is to estab- 
lish confidence that the entire scheme will be certainly carried out 
in a reasonable time, and then adopt a policy that will limit the 
sum annually expended to an amount that will be absorbed by the 
development of the legitimate resources of the country. Proceed- 
ing upon these principles, there is scarcely a limit to the work that 
a community may achieve without materially disturbing the regular 
pursuits and business operations of the country. 

But in the mean time, the Western States require the talents of 
the statesman and po.itical economist as well as the money of the 
capitalist. A sound and steady national policy calculated to en- 
courage the development of our own great resources, and a state 
policy that shall guard against excessive banking and speculation, 
are among the means necessary to accomplish the extensive plans 
of improvement about to be undertaken by the people of the West. 

There is yet another topic which deserves to be noticed in con- 
nection with the subject under consideration. Thc emigration from 
Europe to this and other parts of the globe is among the most re- 
markable and interesting social phenomena of this wonderful age; 
and the systematic form which this movement has assumed author- 
izes the inference, that it will continue for many years. The emi- 
gration froin the United Kingdom of Great Britain, in the 5 years 
ending with 1851, is stated by the Colonial Land Emigration Com- 
missioners to have been 1,422,675. In 1851 it amounted to 335,- 
969, which is supposed to exceed any probable increase of the pop- 
ulation by nearly 4 to 1. The emigration of 1852 is estimated at 
500,000. 

Should this state of things continue for a few years, it will pro- 
duce results which may falsify the reasoning and predictions of the 
most learned and astute economists. The facts involve the consid- 
eration of some of the most profound and subtile principles of na- 
tural and social economy, and claim the serious investigation of 
the philosopher and statesman. The attraction of newly discovered 
countries and the love of adventure, are motives which at all times 
and in all countries lead individuals of certain temperaments to 
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emigrate; but it is obvious, that the exodus now under considera- 
tion originates from other causes. It is to be regarded as the ef- 
fects of a great social principle, which, having been violated and 
restrained in its operations by human institutions for ages, is again 
asserting its power to disperse the human family, and make a more 
equal division of the earth as well as of social benefits amongst the 
children of men. Viewed in this light, it opens a broad field of 
speculation, one so novel, and withal so fruitful in consequences 
involving the destinies of the race, that we scarcely dare to invest- 
igate results or even to enter its precincts That this movement 
will materially affect the commerce and social condition of Europe 
and America, there is no doubt; but the consequences may not be 
so rapidly developed as to produce any sudden revulsion provided 
the current of events be carefully observed. 


The first impressions made upon the mind, when contemplating 
this subject, are that emigration is calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of populous countries, by enlarging and equalizing the 
dividends derivable from their natural resources. But when we 
are informed, that the emigrants consist chiefly of the young and 
most vigorous adults, a large portion of whom are without fami- 
lies, and that the inefficient and helpless are left behind, it would 
seem that, for a time, at least, the hard condition of those who re- 
main, would be aggravated instead of improved by a diminution 
of numbers. 


Should the current of emigration from Great Britain continue to 
flow without abatement, it cannot be long before a scarcety of Ja- 
bor must be felt in that kingdom ; and though the want may be 
supplied, in part, from the continent, yet it is not presumable that 
its mines and machinery could be operated as_ profitably by for- 
eigners as by native subjects educated and trained to certain 
branches of employment from childhood. Hence, we conclude that 
emigration, if continued at its present rate, will be the means, in 
time, of raising the price and profits of labor in England nearly or, 
perhaps, quite equal to the American standard. The first effects 
of such an occurrence would be observed in the advancing prices of 
the products of mines and fabrics produced by manual labor. And 
though it might not, in any great degree, increase the cost of man- 
ufacturing cotton and other fabrics produced by machinery, at- 
tended by females and children, yet the cost of such commodities 
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would be increased by the advanced price of machinery and other 
appliances necessary to carry on manufacturing operations. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether any of the effects 
here suggested have as yet been observed in Great Britain; but 
we are persuaded that the present high prices of iron in that coun- 
try is owing, in some degree, to the emigration of laborers thence 
to Australia and other parts of the globe. 

Should these views touching the effects of emigration be verified 
by facts, we are entering upon a new era in the comm_rcial and 
social history of this and, indeed, of all other countries. 

Labor, long fettered and controlled by despotic institutions, has 
broken its bonds, and is going forth in quest of political and re- 
ligious freedom, of the elements of comfort and wealth—in lands 
where producers and consumers may exchange commodities upon 
terms alike beneficial to all parties. In due time capital must fol- 
low; and then our mines will be opened, and manufactories estab- 
lished, upon a permanent and profitable foundation. This revo- 
lution may not affect our ecommerce in a material degree, during 
the current year; but we are persuaded that it is destined to pro- 
gress, and grow in strength until the results to which we have al- 
luded, shall have been fully developed. 


Artic_e II. 


Latent Heat. 


By Hon. A. Bratry. 

Writers, who treat on this fruitful subject, distinguish between 
what is called sensible heat, and lutent heat; and from the man- 
ner in which these terms are used, the idea is conveyed, that heat 
is a material substance. That there are two kinds of heat, one of 
an active nature, affecting the thermometer, when brought into 
contact withthe mercury, in the bulbthereof; andthe other daéent, 
producing no effect upon the thermometer. 

But in reality hea¢ (as well as cold) is a mere sensation. The 
cause of this sensation is a very active fluid, named caloric. There 
is but one species of caloric, and for this substance, all other sub- 
stances have a strong affinity, and each is supplied with a due pro- 
portion (according to their respective capacities for containing 
caloric), when in a state of equilibrium. 
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Heat and cold are mere sensations, and caloric is the cause of 
both of them. ‘Thus, if the hand, at the temperature of 98° be 
plunged into water, heated to the temperature of 150°, a part of 
the caloric of the water leaves that fluid, and enters the hand, and 
affords the sensation of heat. But if the hand be plunged into 
water, at the temperature of 32°, a part of the caloric of the blood 
is drawn off by the water, in consequence of its stronger affinity 
for that substaace, and the sensation of cold is produced. 

All substances have a strong affinity for caloric, and hence it 
readily unites with them, when brought in contact, but not in equal 
quantities. Different substances have different capacities for 
containing caloric, and if a quantity of this fluid is brought in con- 
tact with several of them, each will attract a due proportion, ac- 
cording to their respective capacities. 

Thus suppose a quantity of caloric, produced by artificial means, 
say 600°, be brought into contact with three substances, having 
capacities for containing caloric, re presented by the sens i a 
}, that is to say, 2 having double the capacity of 1, and 3 hi: aving 
three times the capacity of 1. In this case 100° of this calorie 
would combine with the first of these substances; 200° with the 
second; and 300° with the third, each having attracted its due pro- 
portion, according to their respeetive capacities. 

Caloric has an invariable tendency to keep up an equilibrium 
among all the substances with which it is brought in contact, ac- 
eording to their several capacities. Under like eircumstances no 
one can receive more than its due proportion. 

The different capacities of different substances for containing 
caloric is very great. Thus water, when converted into vapor or 
steam, has its capacity tor containing caloric increased by more 
than 80U°. A similar increase of capacity takes place in all cases 
where liquid substances are changed into the aerioform state. On 
the other hand, where liquids are converted into solid ger ances 
their capacities are diminished, Thus a pound ef ice at 52° by 
the thermometer requires 13° of caloric to convert it into water, 
at the same temperature, showing that the capaczty of ice for con- 
taining caloric, is /ess than water by 130° of Fahrenheit. 

The thermometer affords no test of the absolute quantity of cal- 
oric contained in any substance. [ee, when in the process of melt- 
ing, always stands at 32°. Now if the thermometer, standing at 


52°, in the surrounding atmosphere, should have its bulb sunk in 


a mass of pounded melting ice, it would very soon sink to 32°, 
thus producing an equilibrium between the ice and mercury in the 
thermometer. Here the thermometer gives out 2U° of caloric, 
which the advocates of /atent heat would term senscb/e heat. But 
the ice gives out no heat, and therefore its heat would be termed 
latent. But suppose the thermometer, in the open air to stand at 
12°, and that its bulb should be suddenly plunged into a mass of 
pounded melting ice, the thermometer would quickly rise to 3% 
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the temperature of the ice, having acquired from the ice 29° of its 
sensible heat. Thus it is shown, that this same mass of ice which 
by the former experiment contained nothing but datent heat, is 
now shown to contain 20° of sensible heat, because it has given 
out that number of degrees to the mercury in the thermometer to 
raise it from 12° to 32>. 

It requires more than 800° of heat to convert one pound of wa- 
ter, at 212°, into steam under the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere. The capacity of steam for containing caloric is greater 
than that of water by about 800°, when subject to the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere. And if relieved from that pressure, 
its capacity for containing calorie would be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, if it should be subject toa high degree of pressure, 
by artificial ineans, its capacity for containing caloric would be 
proportionably diminished. If it were possible to ‘subject it to such 
a degree of pressure, as to reduce it to the same bulk as the wa- 
ter, before it was converted into steam, it would lose ad/ its in- 
creased capacity, and would again assume the liquid form. 

Although, under particular circumstances, the heat er caloric, 
in a given substance may appear to be latent, yet the moment 
another substance is presented to it, having a stronger affinity for 
caloric, or in other words, not having a due proportion of it, ac- 
cording to its capacity, as compared with the substance to which 
it is presented, it will begin to give out its caloric, and will con- 
tinue to do so, until an equilibrium is produced. Again if another 
substance is produced with a superabundance of caloric, procured 
by artificial means or otherwise, it will immediately absorb a due 
proportion of this superabundance, until an equilibriumis pro luced. 

Thus this active substance, caloric, can only be at rest momen- 
tarily, while there is a perfect equilibrium in all the substances by 
which it is surrounded, according to their respective capacities. 

Substances of all kinds have a strong affinity for caloric, and it 
has a constant tendency to diffuse itself among them, so as 
to keep an equilibrium ; but these substances having different ca- 
pacities for containing caloric, will be supplied in due proportions 
according to their several capacities. 

The following facts will serve to illustrate this subject. 

When two equal masses of the same substance, heated to dif- 
ferent degrees, are mingled with each other, the heat of the mix- 
ture will be an arithmetical mean between the two extremes. As 
when a pound of water, at the temperature of 40°, of Fahrenheit, 
is mingled with a pound at the temperature of 80°, the result vill 
be a temperature of 60°. The same result will be produced by 
mingling equal quantities of wine, ether or mercury, heated to dif- 
ferent degrees. The mingled mass will invariably exhibit an exact 
medium between the two extremes. But the result will be quite 
different, if two substances, having different capacities for con- 
taining caloric, are mingled together: as ice and water; water and 
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spirit of wine; spirit of wine and ether. Thus ice, newly frozen, 
and in contact with water, will stand at 32° Fahrenheit. Now sup- 
pose the water which dissolves itto stand at 162°, the arithmetical 
mean would be 97°, but the mixture, when the masses composing 
it are equal, would be of the same temperature of the ice before it 
was dissolved, to wit 32%. Thus it appears that 130° of caloric is 
necessary to convert ice into water, and as the temperature of the 
water still remains at 32°, it follows that the capacity of water, at 
the same temperature is greater than that of ice by 130°. The 
capacity of steam or vapor for containing caloric is va:tly greater 
than that of water. This is ascertained by a very simple experi- 
ment. If one pound of water is converted into steam, and made 
to pass through a cooler, containing one hundred pounds of water, 
at 40°, it will be found that the water in the cooler will have its 
temperature increased ten degrees, consequently the hundred 
pounds of water will have received one thousand degrees of caloric 
from the steam of one pound of boiling water. As the steam from 
the pound of water, in passing through the cooler, is reduced to 
the temperature of 50°, the water in the cooler therefore derives 
162° of caloric from the sensible heat of the pound of boiling wa- 
ter. This being deducted from the 1000~ leaves 838° as the differ- 
ence between the capacity of water and of steam or vapor, at the 
same temperature. Every substance in nature contains more or less 
caloric, but itis impossible to ascertain the absolute quantity con- 
tained in any of them. But as in the case of ice and water, water 
and steam,and many others, the re/ative capacity of these substances 
for containing caloric can be accurately ascertained. The use of the 
term capacity for containing caloric, would be much more clear 
and satisfactory than the term latent heat. There is no sueh 
thing as /atent caloric, and to apply the term /a/ent to a mere 
sensation is evidently erroneous, and the term in that sense ought 
to be abandoned. Much speculation has been indulged in by philos- 
ophers as to the fact, whether calorific rays flow with the rays of light, 
from the sun, and thus produce sensible heat. *‘ Newton and the’phil- 
osophers of his age accounted for heat by the motion excited in the 
parts of the body by the agiédating power of the absorbed light. Mel- 
ville supposed that the heat was eaped/ed from the terrestrial mat- 
ter by the light. At present (adds the author from whom I quote) 
it is generally admitted, on the strength of some valuable experi- 
ments made by Dr. Herschel, that the rays of light and caloric 
are separately emitted from the sun, the luminous rays producing 
light, and the calorific heat.”’ 

If in reality all the apparent heat resulting from the sun rays 
came from the sun in the form of calorific rays, the quantity of 
caloric in our giobe, and the substances surrounding it, would be 
annually increased in an immense degree ; and in less than six 
thousand years enough would fall upon the earth, to burn it to a 
cinder. ne of the proofs chiefly relied upon by Dr. Herschel, is 
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that rays of light produce certain chemical effects which could not 
be produced by them, unless accompanied by calorific rays, and 
hence he infers that these latter rays must have flowed from the 
sun, in conjunction with rays of light. 

But Gay Lussac and Thenard have clearly demonstrated, that 
+ chemical effects may be produced by heat alone, and are 

therefore not dependent upon the solar rays. Other experiments 
of Dr. Ilerschel are strongly at variance with some experiments of 
Mr. le slie, on the same subje ct. 

By some p! rilos« yphers, light is suy pose «d to be produced by the 
action of the sun’s rays upon a very tine and subtil fluid, pervad- 
yace, and pr \ducin: g an undulation of its parts, which 
causes the sensation of light. Sir Isaac Newton demonstrated, that 
this supposition was not well founded. One argument urged by him 
seems conclusive. If hight were the consequence of an undulatory mo- 
tion in the supposed etherial fluid, such undulation would flow through 
abenttube, as readily asthe waves of the ocean will flowupa crooked 
estuary. But he proves d by experiment, that the rays of light, 
while ‘they will readily flow through a straight tube, will be ob- 
structed in their progress, if the ‘tube be a little inclined or bent. 
As the rays of tke sun flow only in perfectly straight lines (except 
passing through the atmosphere or 


when they are refracted by 
some other resisting medium), they must necessarily strike the 


sides of a crooked tube, and can pass no further, except by reflec- 
tion. But a gently bending tube would oppose no obstruction to 
the undulating flow of a fine etherial fluid, and thas the sensation 
of light (if such were its cause ) would readily be produced through 
the intervening tube. Light, then, must be regarded asa fluid 
sui generis, but capable of combining with other substances. In 
a small portion of the electric 
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passing through the atmosphere, 
fluid combines with it, and is thus communicated with the sun’s 
By this 


rays to the various substances upon which such rays fall. 
contact, sensible heat is invariably pro: duced. As there is no eal- 
oric (the cause of heat) either in the sun ’srays or the electric fluid, 
it may seem difficult to account for this production of sensible beat: 
and yet all becomes plain when we are apprised of the fact, that 


every substance into which a portion of the electric fluid is intro- 
duced, becones heated in proportion to the quantity introduced, 
and their respective conducting powers. Thus it has been shown that 
by passing an electric shock through the wires of certain metals, such 
a degree of heat will be produceda as will fuse each of them. And the 
degree of heat requisite to fuse each of them is as follows: 

Tin melts at 170° Reaumur’s thermometer, 

Lead sé 93,0 ‘6 “ec 

Silver oe 450 “ce “ce 

Gold se 56S vs 66 

Copper “ 630 aa “ 


Iron “ ©6696 za oe 
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To produce these results a powerfu! battery was employed so as 
to introduce into the several wires a large and concentrated por- 
tion of the electric fluid, the effect of which was greatly to dimin- 
ish the capacity of these metals for containing caloric > and the 
superabundance of caloric, contained in them, was consequently 
s0 great as to cause them to melt. 

The rays of the sun, being in a state of combination with the 
electric fluid, (which passes very quickly through all substances, 
with which it is brought in contact, except a few non-conductors, ) 
begins to diminish their capacity for containing caloric, and this 
process continues so long as these combined rays continued to be 
supplied, and consequently the sensible heat increases. But as the 
surrounding substances, upon which the rays of the sun do not fall, 
such as the moisture and earth beneath, are continually drawing 
off a portion of the caluric, thus set free, and also of the clenteie 
fluid, the process of generating heat is checked; and at night the 
equilibrium is restored; and the capacity of the surrounding sub- 
stances for containing caloric is also 7m part restored, by giving 
out a due proportion of its electric fluid. The next day ( being 
clear) a similar process takes place, but during the summer there 
will be a gradual accumulation of sensible heat, and a gradual di- 
minution during the next fall and winter, as will be easily per- 
ceived without being more minute in my remarks. ‘ 

This view of the subject will account for the production of heat 
by the sun’srays without supposing that a particle of heat is brought 
from the sun; and it concurs as nearly with the views of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Melvi'le as could be expected, considering that when 
they wrote, caloric was unknown. As calorie combines with all 
other substances, and cannot exist in an uncombined state, except 
momentarily when radiating froma substunce heated in a high de- 
gree to other substanees not in immediate contact ; it cannot, 
therefore, come from the sun in seperate and distinct rays. If it 
come at all from that source, it must be in a state of combination 
with light. This is not alledged, and therefore we must look to 
the caloric existing in the substances upon which the sun’srays fall, 
as the souree from which the heat is derived, which is pparently 
produced by his rays. 

I have attributed the diminished capacity of substances, with 
which the rays of the sun combine, for containing caloric, to the 
electric fluid, introduced with those rays, but it is probable that 
they also contribute im part to that end. 

The general effect of light, as a chemical agent, consists in dis- 
engaging oxigen and acids from substances in which they exist, 
by separating them from theiy bases, and thus caloric will be set 
free, and produce sensible heat. 
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From the “‘ American Railroad Journal.”’ 


Railroad Law of Tennessee. 


AcT OF THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE, LOANING THE CREDIT OF 

THE STaTE TO RatLRoAD IMPROVEMENTS. 

We give below an abstract of the late act of the Tennessee Leg- 
islature, to establish a system of internal improvements in that 
State. 

The first section of the act relates to the East Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad company. It provides that the Governor of Ten- 
nessee shall issue to that company cowpon bonds of the State to 
an amount not exceeding $8,0U0 per mile, whenever they shall 
have obtained bona fide subscriptions to their stock of an amount 
sufficient to grade, bridge and prepare for the rails, the entire line 
of the road, and shall have finished a section of 30 miles of said 
road at either terminus in a good and substantial manner, which 
section shall not be subject to any lien whatever, other than those 
created in favor of the State by the acts of 1851-52. These bonds 
are to be payable at any place the President of the company may 
designate, bearing an interest of six per cent. per annum, pay- 


able semi-annually, and not having more than forty, nor less than 


thirty years to mature. 
The second section enacts that bonds shall not be used by the 


company for any other purpose than for procuring the iron rails, 
chairs, spikes and equipments for said section of the road, and for 
putting down the rails on the same. 

In the third section it is enacted, that so soon as the bonds of 
the State shall have been issued for the first section of the road, 
they shall constitute a lien upon that section, including the road 
bed, right of way, grading and masonry, upon all the stock sub- 
scribed for, in the company, and upon the iron rails, chairs, etc., 
when purchased and delivered. The State of Tennessee shall, by 
virtue of these bonds, be invested with said lien or mortgage with- 
out a deed from the company, for the payment of the bonds, with 
the interest thereon, as the same becomes due. 

Section fourth enacts that when said company shall have pre- 
pared a second section, or any additional number of sections, of 
twenty miles each, in the manner before mentioned, the Governor 
shall issue to them like bonds of the State of Tennessee for each 
section upon the same conditions ; with the provision, that if the 
last section of the road shall be less than twenty miles, or if the 
railroad proposed to be constructed by any company hereinafter 
specified, shall be less than 30 miles in extent, bonds shall be is- 
sued for such section, for an amount proportioned to the distance 
to be constructed, but upon the same terms and conditions. After 
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the whole road is completed, it is enacted that the State of Ten- 
nessee shall be invested with a lien upon it, of the nature specified 
in the third section It is also enacted that after the Governor 
sha!] have issued bonds for the first section of the road, it shall 
not be lawful for the company to convey to any persons, or body 
corporate, any lien or incumbrance whatever, which shall have pri- 
ority over, or shall come in contact with the lien of the State. In 
case any such lien is issued, it shall be considered null and void, 
as against said lien or mortgage of the State. 

Section fifth declares that it shall be the duty of the company 
to deposit in the Bank of Tennessee, at Nashville, at least fifteen 
days before the interest becomes due upon said bonds, an amount 
sufficient to pay such interest, including exchange and necessary 
commissions ; and in case said company fail to deposit said inter- 
est, it shall be the duty of the Governor to appoint suitable per- 
sons at the expense of the company, to take possession and con- 
trol of the road, and all the assets thereof, and manage the affairs 
of the same, whose duty it shal! be to give bond and security to 
the State of Tennessee for the faithful discharge of their duty, 
which shall be to receive the rents, issues, profits and dividends of 
said road, and pay over the same under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor, towards the liquidation of such interest. If the company 
refuse to deliver up their road to the persons appointed to receive 
it, the Governor is authorized to issue his warrant, directing the 
Sheriffs of the counties through which the road runs, to take pos- 
session of said road, with all the fixtures and equipments pertain- 
ing thereto, and to deliver the same to the appointed receivers, 
who shall hold it until the required interest is discharged. 

In section sixth the Governor is authorised to institute a similar 
course of proceedings against the company if they refuse to pay 
any of the bonds when they fall due. 

In section seventh it is enacted that, at the end of five years af- 
ter the completion of their road, said company shall set apart one 
per cent. per annum upon the amount of bonds issued to them, and 
shall use the same in the purchase of bonds of the State of Ten- 
nessee, which bonds the company shall pay into the treasury of the 
State, after assigning them to the Governor, and for whe the 
Governor shall give said company a receipt, and as between the 
State and said company, the bonds so paid in shall be a credit on 
the bonds issued to the company. —And bonds so paid in, and the 
interest accruing thereon, shall be held and used by the State as a 
sinking fund, for the payment of the bon:s issued to the compa- 
ny, and should said company repurchase any of the bonds issued 
to it under the provisions of this act, they shall be a credit as 
aforesaid and cancelled. 

By section eighth, the President of the company is required to 
make semi-annual reports under oath, to the Governor, until the 
completion of the road, setting forth, fully, the condition of th) 
17 
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road; and after the completion he shall report annually upon the 
financial condition of the company, giving a statement of the trade 
and travel upon the road, the receipts and expenditures, ete., and 
said reports shall be consolidated every two years by the President 
of said company, and the consolidated reports shall be laid before 
the Governor by the Ist of September every two years after the 
completion of the road, and the Governor shall lay such report be- 
fore the Legislature for its action, at the next meeting thereof af- 
ter said report is made. 

By section ninth all officers of the company are forbidden from 
engaging in any speculation, cither directly or indirectly, along the 
line of the road, until after its completion, and every officer of the 
company, before entering upen the duties of his office, is obliged 
to take an oath that he will not violate the provisions of this 
act. 

In section tenth it is enacted that the provisions of this act shall 
extend to and embrace the Chattanooga, Harrison, Georgetown 
and Charleston railroad company, the Nashville and North West- 
ern railroad company, the Louisville and Nashville railroad ecom- 
pany, the South Western railroad company, the MeMinneville and 
Manchester railroad company, the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road company, the Nashville and Southern railroad company, the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad company, the Nashville and Memphis 
railroad company, the Nashville and Cincinnati railroad company, 
the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad company, the Memphis 
and Clarksville and Louisville railroad company, and the Win- 
chester and Alabama railroad company, so far as the main trunk 
roads to be constructed by said companies lie within the limits of 
the State of Tennessee; and that the said companies be entitled to 
all the privileges, and subjected to all the penalties contained in 
this act. Provided that this act shall not extend to or embrace 
any more of the Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville railroad than 
that part which lies between the Kentucky line and the Nashville 
and North Western railroad, or the Nashville and Memphis rail- 
road. Provided further that this act shall not embrace the East 
J'ennessee and Georgia railroad, unless said company extend their 
road so as to form a junction with the East Tennessee and Virgi- 
nia railroad at Knoxville. In case this company fail or refuse to 
extend their road so as to make said junction, then all the rights 
and privileges are to be extended to any company that may be 
hereafter chartered, for the purpose of building a railroad to make 
such a connection. 

It is enacted by section eleventh that the gauge of all the said 
railroads shall be the same as that of the Nashville and Chattan- 
ooga railroad, five feet, unless they connect with roads in otner 
States of different gauge; also that the iron rails to be put upon 
these roads shall not be less than eighty tons to the mile if the U 
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rail be used, and not less than one hundred tons to the mile if the 
T rail be used. 

Section twelfth gives power to the State of Tennessee to enact 
any law, which may be necessary to protect the interests of the 
State, and to secure the State against any loss, in consequence of 
the issuance of bonds, under the provisions of this act. 

Section thirteenth enacts, that in case any company shall be 
convicted of having fraudulently obtained the issuance of bonds of 
the State, the Circuit Court of that county in which the place of 
business of the company is situated, shall adjudge and decree that 
said road lying in the State, with all its assets and property, shall 
be sold, and the proceeds be paid into the treasury, and it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller to vest the same in stocks, creating a 
sinking fund, as provided for in the seventh section of this act. 

. The company shall be divested of all its rights and privileges, and 
the stockholders in the road shall be individually liable to pay to 
the State the amount of the bonds thus fraudulently obtained. 

Section fourteenth requires that the Governor shall appoint an 
agent for the State to attend said sale of the road, who shall pro- 
tect the interest of the State, and if it be necessary, in order to 
protect the interest, shall buy said road in the name of the State, 
and shall appoint a receiver to take charge of it, and use it, as 
provided for in the fifth section of this act. 

By section fifteenth, it is enacted that this act shall be deemed 
and taken to be a public act as to all purposes of notice; provided, 
that should any of the companies before mentioned have obtained 
bona fide subscriptions as specified in the first section, the State 
shall have issued bonds to them as hereinbefore prescribed, and 
provided that no company shall receive more than the amount 
per mile hereinbefore prescribed. Provided also that the 
provisions of this act shall only extend to one of the lines 
of railroad proposed to be constructed by the Nashville and 
North Western railroad company, and the Nashville and Mem- 
phis railroad company, between Nashville and the Tennessee riy- 
er, and that the company first obtaining bona fide subscriptions 
shall be entitled to the provisions of this act, for the whole distance 
from Nashville to its terminus on the Mississippi river, the other 
company having the power to connect with the one thus entitled at 
any point they may select, and being entitled to the provisions of 
this act only from the point of connection to their terminus on the 
Mississippi river. It is further provided that if the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad company locate the road through Sumner 
county, by way of Gallatin, then the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to the Nashville and Cincinnati railroad, and the char- 
ter granted to the last named company shall in that event be null 

and void; alse that the State shall not issue bonds to the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad company, or to the Nashville and Cincin- 
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nati railroad company unless one of the said companies shall agree 

to locate and extend their road across Cumberland river, at or con- 
venient to Nashville or South Nashville, within ten years from the 
date of the passage of this act. 

Section sixteenth gives power to all railroad companies, spcci- 
fied in this act, so to construct their roads as to cross or unite 
with each other, by the main trunks or branches; and declares that 
it shall be the duty of said companies to receive on their roads and 
branches the full loaded freight cars from each other, without 
charging for the transportation of the goods, ete. contained there- 
in, any greater rate of freight than they charge for similar goods 
etc. in their own cars; provided no companies shall be compelled 
to receive such cars on their road, unless they are constructed with 
the same gauge and are of equal strength with their own cars. 

Section seventeenth enacts that, in all cases where bonds may 
be issued to any of said companies, the State of Tennessee shall 
be entitled to two directors in each company, to be appointed by 
the Governor of the State, to which bonds may be issued. 

It is provided by section eighteenth that when the Nashville and 
Chattanooga railroad company shall have completed 25 miles of 
their road, in addition to the 80 miles specified in the second sec- 
tion of the act, passed 4th February, 1848, chap. 169, then the 
Governor shal] endorse and guarantee in the name of the State of 
Tennessee, the bonds of said company, to the amount of $175,- 
000, and, when another 25 miles shall be completed, the Govern- 
or shall endorse an additional amount of $175,000, the bonds to 
be endorsed in the same manner as provided for in the said act of 
4th February, 1848. 

In section nineteenth it is enacted that, the contemplated aid 
shall only be extended to one of the roads chartered under the 
names of the Nashville and Southern railroad company, and the 
Tennessee and Alabama railroad company, with the provision that 
either road may intersect with the one first obtaining the necessa- 
ry subscription, and may become entitled to the same provisions 
with that road, from the point of intersection to the destined term- 
inus of the road; in the case of the Tennessee and Alabama rail- 
road, from the point of intersection with the Nashville and South- 
ern railroad, to the Alabama State line, and in the case of the 
Nashville and Southern railroad, from the intersection with the 
Tennessee and Alabama railroad, to the Tennessee river, the Mis- 
sissippi State line, or any point between the two, which may be 
chosen as the terminus of said road. The two eompanies have also 
the power of consolidating their stock, if they deem it advisable, 
and upon such terms as they may mutually agree upon. It is pro- 
vided that, if the Memphis and Nashville railroad company do not 
comply with the requirements of this act, and complete 30 miles 
of their road within four years, or if the Nashville and Northweet- 
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ern railroad company in like manner fail to complete 30 miles of 
their road in four years, then the Tennessee Central railroad com- 
pany shall have all the privileges intended to be given by this act 
to those- companies respectively, but the Tennessee Central rail- 
road company shall be allowed two years longer time to complete 
their 30 miles of road. Any subsequent Legislature has the power 
to extend the term of four years in which to complete any 30 miles 
of said Nashville and Memphis or Nashville and North Western 
railroad companies. Each of said companies is required to appoint 
an agent to whom the bon/ls of the State shall be delivered, whose 
duty it shall be to control the bonds, and see that they are applied 
to the required purposes. The said agent before he receives the 
bonds of the State shall give bond and security that they shall be 
applied to the purposes aforesaid. It is further provided, that be- 
fore any bonds be issued to any agent of any railroad, contem- 
plated by this act. the President of such company shall first deposit 
in the office of the Secretary of State a full and accurate list of all 
the stockholders, with the sums subscribed by each stockholder. 

Section twentieth and last enacts, that no road embraced in this 
act shall be entitled to State aid unless it shall within four years 
complete at Teast one section of 30 miles or the whole length of 
the road, if less than 3) miles long. 
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The present line of railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is 
358 miles, which includes the Portage over the mountains. Start- 
ing with this distance as a basis, let us see what are at this mo- 
ment the relative distances from points on the southern lake shores 
and on the Ohio, to points on the seaboard. Other things enn 
equal, the shortest of these routes will command the trade an 
travel. Other things being equa! ;—that is, with equal markets 
for purchase and sale, and equal cheapness, expedition, certainty 
and comfort in transit, 

Considering first the lake business, the present point of departure 
from the north-west for New York and Philadelphia and places 
<a of the latter, is Cleveland, the routes and distances being as 
ollows : 
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Cleveland to Dunkirk 5 miles 
Dunkirk to New York...... renee ae ee 469 
Cleveland to New York.......... adiiiimaie — 614 miles 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 
Cleveland to Philadelphia 497 
Distance in favor of Philadelphia 117 
Add even the distance from Philadelphia 
to New York through New Jersey ... 96 


And we have the distance less by . 21 ~—miles 
from Cleveland to New York ¢hvough Philadelphia by the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania route, than from Cleveland to New York by the 
lake shore and New York and Erie routes. 


Keeping still in view the lake connections, when the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania shall be completed to its junction with the Cleveland 
and Cincinzati Railroad, seventy-five miles southwest of the for- 
mer city—a new point of departure will be established for the travel 
thence eastward. Galion ‘vill be that point, only four miles south 
of the junction, and the routes will be as follow:— 


Galion to Cleveland 79 miles 
Cleveland to New York 

Galion to New York 698 miles 
Galion to Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh to Philadelphia 

Galion to Philadelphia . 4 


Distance in favor of Philadelphia....... 146 miles. 


Galion and New York are in the same latitude; and if, as thus 
appears the distance between these two points is greater by one 
hundred and forty-five miles, than between the former and Phila- 
delphia, how much more favorable must be the connections between 
Philadelphia and the whole Ohio and Mississippi Valley? Taking 
Cincinnati for instance, as a starting point, Xenia is the point on 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati road at which the projected Pitts- 
burgh connection with the Ohio Central Railroad will strike. Now 
the latter is the base of a triangle, of which the road from Xenia 
to Galion, and the road from Galion to Pittsburgh, are respec- 
tively the sides. The route therefore from Cincinnati to Philadel- 
phia will be less than from Cincinnati to New York, not only by 
the 145 miles already shown, (taking Galion as the common point 
of departure, ) but also by the difference between the length of the 
base line from Xenia to Pittsburgh and the two sides of the tri- 
angle, just indicated, Galion being its apex. 
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Without extending these exhibitions of figures, it is apparent 
from the railroad connections actually made between the lake coun- 
try, and New York and Philadelphia respectively, that the dis- 
tances are very greatly in favor of the latter; and necessarily still 
more so between Philadelphia and all points farther south. It is 
useless therefore to muitiply figures in proof of the fact. We re- 
cognise it as beyond dispute, that this city is even now nearer to 
the whole West than any of herrivals. Before the close of another 
year, this advantage will be vastly enhanced. Then the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad will be perfect in its entire length, dis- 
pensing with the Portage road and all the incidental delays and 
troubles of its inclined planes. TweLve Hours, (instead of eight- 
een as now) will then, and must then, suffice for the transit of 
passengers from the Delaware to the Ohio. What other hold, 
besides this grand work has Philadelphia upon the commerce of 
the West? What is her own ability to give it business by the main- 
tenance and extension of that commerce? 


The present population of Philadelphia and the tributary sub- 
urbs, may be set down at 450,000; a population not fictitiously 
swollen by deluges of foreign paupers, but a steady and rapid 
growth among energetic, productive and wealthy classes. Nearly 
70,000 houses—nearly twice as many distinct buildings as New 
York can boast—more than 3,500 added to their number every 
year—a vast majority superior in comfort, and in the apparatus 
for every domestic luxury, in winter or summer, in day or night— 
50.000 voters attending the polls—50,000 children attending the 
public free schools; 1,200 students from all parts of the Union at- 
tending the Medical Colleges; institutions of Art, Science and Ben- 
evolence, numerous and munificently sustained ; a temperate cli- 
mate; salubrity unsurpassed; a country teeming with every pro- 
duct of the field and the garden —all these are but a part of the 
existing merits of Philadelphia, a part only of the accumulative 
evidences of her prosperity. Her drafts by canals and railroads on 
the coal and iron mines of the State, measured by the cost to con- 
sumers, amount to more than a third of the whole revenue of the 
national government—as miny millions of dollars now from this 
source as there were hundreds only thirty years ago. The works 
constructed to bring these mincrals to market have also called into 
action the agricultural and other resources of the great regions 
into which they penetrate, casting also their share of wealth into 
the lap of this city. ‘If leaving the interior, we turn our eyes east- 
ward, the Delaware lies before us, on which the largest ship of our 
Navy was built and floated, its wharves washed by the sea tide, an 
unfailing outlet and inlet fur the commerce of the Atlantic. Partly 
from ignorance, partly from willful misrepresentations, the facili- 
ties and extent of this commerce are not generally understood. 
We submit an authentic statement of the arrivals of foreign and 
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coasting conde at the port of Philadelphia for the last fies years 
and for eleven months of the current year. 
Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Tutal. 
DO cccccns OS: 25,594 25,109 
1850.. O18 27,035 27,003 
ree 570 26,484 27 UU 
1852 to December 1... 651 29,1lol 20,802 
Estimate including December, 1852, 31,000 

Here we have the average number of vessels coming to this port, 
reaching a grand total of tull Zhérty-one Thousand anuually. 
The tonnage of the Coal Trade alone * this port is greater than 
the total foreign tonnage of the port of New ork. 

Such, up to the commencement of this year, was the seaward 
business of this city. lucluded in it is nowa regular line of steam- 
ships (propellers ) running to Liverpool; other lines of steamships 
to southern and eastern ports, and lines of packet ships to Kurope, 
the West Indies and elsewhere. Philadelphia is thus a point of 
foreign import and export, demanding only the sustainance of 
western traffic, to rival that of any other on the Atlanuc. We 
might enlarge upon these texts, but such being briefly the elements 
of wealth and progress which we enjoy, what peculiar inducements 
do we offer to the merchants of the West to be our customersé? 
Why shall they come hither, ‘and go neither north nor south? The 
question is readily answered. 

Of the two kinds of merchandise in the market, foreign and do- 
mestic, there can be no doubt that Philadelphia has superior ad- 
vantages in the latter. Valuable water power exists within a few 
miles of the city: but setting this aside, no where on the seaboard 
is coal so cheap, and manufactures are proportionately numerous 
and prosperous. In certain branches in tact, Philadelphia is with- 
out a rival: leather, morocco, wall-papers, lamps and similar ar- 
ticles, machinery, shoes, particularly the finer descriptions, sadlery, 
various fabrics of the loom, both woollen and cotton; chemicals, 
ayy furniture and numberless species of fancy goods, are to 

e had here at first hands, and in uniimited quantities. Here, 
without any extraneous reliance, is the basis of a vast trade. But 
there are reasons why Philadelphia, as compared particularly with 
New York, is or may be, not only a better domestic but also a 
better foreign market. We have seen that there already exist all 
needful means of direct and rapid importaticas from Europe. 
With this advantage, the Philadelphia merchant has the additional 
one of being at a far less expense than his New York or Boston 
competitor. The site of this city presents no obstacles to its un- 
bounded extension. Rents are consequently lower. Further, the 
habits of the people retaining in an important degree the tone of 
their Quaker progenitors, their standard of expenditure is lower. 
They are content with fair dealing and small profits, because in 
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general they have not the example of extravagance before them. 
The character of Philadelphia merchants as a class, is proverbially 
unimpeachable. Whoever deals with them has a moral assurance 
of integrity and of reasonable views in the matter of profits. Nor 
does the favorable contrast end here. The necessaries and com- 
forts of a family are more abundant and cheaper here than to the 
eastward. There is not the same need for the tricks and exactions 
of trade, as where the strife for existence as well as appearance is 
more desperate. 

These, we confidently allege as reasons why Philadelphia is a 
great manufacturing and distributing mart, even under less favor- 
able circumstances than those which the completion of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad opens to her. Only when the connec- 
tions with the Western terminus of this great work shall also have 
been finished, will its full fruits be enjoyed. Meanwhile, however, 
as it stands at this mowent, it offers facilities to the people of the 
West in their intercourse with the sea-board, which properly used 
need fear no rivalry. At present, the Portage Railroad being still 
temporarily used, the t:me of transit between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg is eighteen hours; between Philadelphia and Cleveland 
twenty-six hours; between Philadelplfia and Cincinnati thirty-eight 
hours. In the fall of next year the inclined planes over the Alie- 
ghany ridge will be dispensed with, by the use of the valley con- 
nection betweén the eastern and western division of the Central 
Railroad, and thus completed, this magnificent avenue will form 
not only, as it already does, the shortest line between the sea-board 
and Uhio, but also the least serpentine, the most even in its grades, 
and the most secure. Built with cash means, by the ablest engin- 
eers in the country, and with all the lights of experience, brought 
down to the present moment, there is no advantage which has not 
been available in the progress of its construction. On the Diree- 
tors and their associates may full reliance be placed for such man- 
agement in all departments of the Line, as must deserve public 
cnfidence and favor. In no instance has the life of a passenger 
been sacrificed on the road, although to this time a large number 
has been carried over the route. Every traveller is aware how far 
he is influenced in the choice of routes, particularly when they ex- 
tend to many hundreds of miles, by those attentions to his safety 
and comfort which prevent anxiety, and mitigate the pains and 
tedium of the way. To makea road popular on this score, is even 
more important than to make it cheap to the passenger. That all 
these considerations are duly weighed by the Board in question, 
we are satisfactorily advised. It is determined that no ground of 
complaint shall exist in any of the particulars to which we refer, 
but that in all of them, the work, when thoroughly organized, shall 
be a model for the best in the Union. 

It seems almost unnecessary to mention that the advantages of 
transportation on the Central Railroad are equal or even superior 
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to those of travel. The temperate climate of Pennsylvania exempts 
her works from the impediments and accidents common to those in 
more Northern States. The buyer in the Philadelphia market at 
all seasons, is now assured of the uninterrupted carriage of his 
goods to the farthest termini ef the western railroads, forming 
continuations of the Central road. Whatever difficulties existed 


while eveua verysmal! portion of the latter was incomplete, are now 


at an end. By the use of the Telegraph, the merchant in Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati, or the many places on the line of, or even far 
beyond these cities, may upon an emergency, have his orders filled 
within a time, measured no longer by days, but by hours. 

As all trade ust be reciprocal to be healthy and long-lived, we 
look on the completion of the Pennsylania road as an era, when a 
new impetus must be given to the present vast business of Phila- 
delphia, not only as a distributor of goods, foreign and domestic, 
but also as a depot of Western Produce, which can now reach her 
port more expeditiously and cheaply than any other on the Atlan- 
tic. It is in the transportation of heavy and perishable commod- 
ities, that the short and rapid route has always the preference. 

To a full examination of the subject of this article, the points of 
which admit of much zreater elucidation from statistics, compari- 
sons and arguments, than are here offered, we invite the circle of 
our WesTERN readers. Let the question be fairly answered, what 
single advantage as a market—whether for purchase or sale—does 
or should any other Atlantic city possess over Philadelphia? We 
acknowledge none, while we claim on several grounds, her super- 
iority. Factitious stress is laid upon what is termed foreign trade 
—a trade certainly important and desirable, but in comparison 
with home trade, really of small account. What are the aggregate 
imports of foreign mi inufactured goods in contrast with many single 
branches of domestic production’ Railroads are changing the busi- 
ness of the world. ‘The ocean and great rivers have ‘been the only 
media of facile transport. Now the smooth iron puts to shame 
the passive watcr. Not on the wings of the wind, but by a power 
far more efficient, the vast land-fleets sweep over the continent. 
Every day raises up among us artificers rivalling the most cunning 
of the old world. Every di ay tends to make a Philadelphia to the 
West, what a Philadelphia ‘has been to the East beyond the seas. 
Let our great factories, many in various departments of industry 
employing their hundreds of skilful hands; let our workshops and 
warehouses attest this assertion. Let a population now verging 
upon half a million,—better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
better taught, than the same number of people within the same 
area, in any part of the civilized world,—answer the question, 
whether this city has not all the elements of healthful and enduring 
prosperity, and whether trading intercourse with her, is not as 
much the interest of all who now have access to her, as of herself? 
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ARTICLE VY. 


The Cotton Trade.* 





The course of the cotton trade during the past year has been 
steady and uniform. The season opened in September and Octo- 
ber at rates a trifle higher than were realized in December, but 
from January forwards the market slowly advanced, until it is now 
a little higher than it was a year ago. The price at Liverpool of 
fair cotton, on the Ist of September, 1851, was 5id., in October 
itwas S}d., in January 5d., in March 5id., in May 5}d., in July 
5#d., and 6d. in September, 1852. The increased estimates of 
the crop depressed the price early in the season, but the immense 
consumption in every part of the world—in the United States, in 
England, and on the continent—encouraged the sellers to demand 
higher rates: and these have been maintained, in spite of the prom- 
ise of another large crop for the ensuing year. The rates now 
current are not high, but they are above the average. For the 
thirteen years from 1840 to 1852, the whole American exports, 
(see Table I., at the end of this article, ) amounting to nearly ten 
thousand millions of pounds, have been sold at an average price of 
eight-and-a-half cents. The price of good middling at Charles- 
ton is now, October 29th, 9} cents. Instead of declining below 
the usual rates, the market has advanced, after receiving the larg- 
est crop ever produced, and with the prospect of another fully as 
large. What has maintained these prices? Are the causes’ tempo- 
rary or permanent? Will they continue for the present year? Or 
is their effect already past? 

In attempting an answer to these questiors, it may be remarked: 

1st. That the advance is not due to the fact that lower rates are 
not remunerative. From 1840 to 1844, when the average (see 
Table f.) was only eight cents, she stocks were constantly increas- 
ing. ‘Ihe production outran the consumption. This led to lower 
prices, which discouraged planting, and at the same time increased 
the demand of the manufacturers. From 1845 to 1849 the aver- 
age price (see Table I.) was only 7} cents. The surplus stocks 
then became small and prices advanced. ‘Thus it appeared that 
an average of eight cents from year to year stimulated production, 





* The article of cotton constitutes so large an item in the commerce and gen- 
eral economy of the United States, that there is scarcely an individual in this 
country, no matter where located or what his employment, whose interest is not 
in some way affected by its growth and manufacture. The following article is, 
we believe, the eleventh annual paper from the pen of Professor C. F. McCay, 
of the University of Georgia, published in the ** Merchants? Maguzine”’? Our 
confidence in the statements of Prof. McCay induced ns to adopt and publish his 
review of the cotlon trade and statement of crops for the years 1850 and 1851, 
and we cheerfully acknowledge our indebtedness to him as well as to the Editor 
of the excellent Magazine, from which we copy, for the following valuable paper 
on the growth and consu:nption of cotton for the year 1852.—Sr, Editar. 
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so that the supply exceeded the demand; while 7} cents produced 
an opposite effect. The present rates, therefore, are more than 
sufficient to pay the planter a proper profit on his investment. 
And the general advance on land and negroes, throughout the 
Southern States, confirms the conclusion thus indicated by the rise 
and the decline of the stocks lying over from year to year. The 
present prices will not only pay the cost of production, but aliow 
a handsome profit to the producer. But— 

2d. The price has been kept up during the past year in part by 
a high rate of exchange. A rise of one per cent. in exchange is 
nearly equal to one-eighth of a cent in the price of cotton. The 
advance in exchange has been about two per cent. over the rates 
which were current before the discovery of California gold. We 
were then both exporters and importers of the precious metals. 
When we were sending them abroad, the price of exchange was the 
real par, p/us the freight, insurance and other expenses of export- 
ation. When we were receiving them, the price was the real par, 
less these expenses. The highest rates were 111 or 112; the low- 
est 104 or 105. The average was about 108 for sixty-day bills. 
For the past two or three years we have always been exporters of 
gold, and the range of exchange has been from 108 to 112 at New 
York; seldom going down to 108 or rising to 112, the average be- 
ing about 110. This rise in exchange on account of our owning 
the gold mines in California is a permanent cause. Exchange will 
be hereafter the real par, plus the cost of exporting specie, and 
not the real par sometimes increased and sometimes decreased by 
the cost of exportation. This is equivalent to an advance of one- 
fourth of a cent in every pound of cotton, and for the year past it 
produced to the South not less than three millions of dollars. This, 
though a true cause for an advance in the price of cotton, is not 
sufficient to account for the whole rise. Another cause may prob- 
ably be 

3d. The increased supply of the precious metals, which by ex- 
panding the currency tends to raise the money price of all other 
articles of merchandise. The large additions of gold to the cur- 
rency of the world must, by inevitable necessity, produce an effect 
of this kind. No arithmetic can calculate its exact amount in a 
short period of time: but that it is producing and must produce 
hereafter a slow, continued rise in all kinds of property no one 
can possibly doubt. Its first effect is to raise the price of silver ; 
but it is impossible, while the present laws regulating the compar- 
ative value of silver and gold at the mints of the world continue 
unchanged, to raise the premium on silver beyond a very small 
amount. The effect of a slight advance is to push aside the silver 
and to introduce gold in its stead. Thus in our own domestic cur- 
rency, silver is passing out of general circulation, and the vaults 
of the banks are filling with gold in its place. In France the coin- 
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age of gold has of late increased very largely. And so in other 
countries where both metals are a legal tender. This expansion 
of the metallic currency gives the banks an opportunity to increase 
their circulation, and thus the whole monetary medium, by which 
all the exchanges of Commerce are made, becoming enlarged, the 
price of all other articles cannot fail to advance. It is impossible 
to say how large an influence this may have had in the recent high 
prices of cotton. It is not probably large, but that it is real no 
one can doubt. 

4th. Another cause which has helped to sustain prices, and 
probably this is more potent than all the others together, is the 
successful despotism of Louis Napoleon in France, and of the 
crowned heads on the continent of Europe. The order that has 
reigned in Paris and throughout France, has given confidence to 
the merchant and the manufacturer, encouraged labor and indus- 
try, given security to property, and stimulated production and con- 
sumption in every department of business. Similar causes have 
been operating in the German and Itatian States. The triumph 
of law and order over the revolutionists of 1848 was not complete 
until the present year. The iron heel of arbitrary power had crushed 
the external manifestations of resistance, but the murmurs of dis- 
content were still audible, and the hopes of liberty were not yet 
extinguished. The present year has witnessed the end of all these 
things. Lombardy and Hungary kiss the rod of the oppressor. 
French soldiers preserve quiet at Rome. ‘The patriots of Naples 
and Sicily are in prison or in exile. An Austrian army has quelled 
the disturbances in Baden, Hamburg, and Schleswig- Holstein. Re- 
volution, anarchy, socialism, red-republicanism exist no more. 
Men have turned their attention to trade, to labor, to the pursuits 
of peace. Instead of political agitation, the people are employing 
themselves in new enterprises of industry, of Commerce and man- 
ufactures. The consumption of cotton in France has in conse- 
quence outrun any former year. Though stationary for many years 
past, the demand has suddenly awaked to new life. And so, also, 
in all the disturbed parts of Europe. 

5th. The low price of grain in England, the successful working 
of free trade, and the prosperity in every department of manufac- 
tures, have stimulated the home demand in Great Britain to an 
extraordinary extent. The exports of cotton fabrics have been en- 
couraged by the peace and prosperity of every part of the world. 
The overthrow of Rosas has opened the La Plata and its tributa- 
ries to British Commerce. The outbreak in Caffraria is unimport- 
ant. The war in Burnmah being out of India proper bas no in- 
fluence on trade. The rebellion in China does not disturb the ex- 
changes at the free ports. So that universal peace may be said 
to prevail. 

ith. In the United States the onward march of the cotton man- 
ufacture has again been resumed. ‘The tariff of 1846, and the 
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high price of the raw material, had checked the demand for the past 
three years, but the progress of our country in population, wealth and 
enterprise, has surmounted these obstacles, and our course has again 
been forward. 

Of these several causes, now enumerated to explain the fair price 
of cotton for the past year in the face of the abundant supply, there 
is not one which is not likely to operate for the coming year. We 
may, therelore, in considering the supply and demand for 1853, anti- 
cipate full average pric es. They cannot be high, for the supply will 
be too large to permit any zheeck in consumpuon. They cannot fall 
even to the average, for the stocks are low, and any further decline 
would stimulate the demand even beyond its present extraordinary 
amount. 

The supply frem the United States will probably exceed the large 
crop of 1852. The increased number of hands, the large breadth of 
land planted in cotton under the stimulus of good prices, the favorable 
character o! the season, the fine weather for gathering the crop after 
the Ist of October, and the lateness of the frost, will tell strongly in 
favor of a large production. We have indeed had two severe storms, 
and with one of them a flood, but their injury has not been serious. 
The rot also has prevailed to an uncommon extent. The boll-worm 
has been very general, and in some places severe. The caterpillar 
has done some harm, but beyond eating the leaves from the stalk, its 
ravages have been local and unimportant. These causes have not 
produced as much injury as was suffered last year. 

This is espicially true in the Atlantic States. The excessive drought 
inflicted then more damage than ail the opposing causes of the present 
season. The receipts at Charleston and Savannah will therefore ex- 
ceed those of last year. They avill also be increased by the extension 
of the Georgia Railroad farther to the West. Instead of 800,000 bates 
received last year, 900,000 may confidently be anticipated for 1853. 
In Florida, the storm of Outihee 9th did such serious injury that we 
may expect a falling off in the receipts at Apalachicola and St.Mark’s. 
More of this cotton will go to Savannah than usual; and the less from 
the caterpillar and boll-worm has been considerable. But the in- 
creased planting will go far to balance these deficiencies, and only a 
slight decline may be looked for. From Alabama, the receipts will 
be larger than last year. There was then too little rain, now there 
has been too much. The river lands produced finely last season, now 
it is the sandy upiands that are white with abundance. Only a small 
increase, however, may be anticipated. From the various districts 
that send their cotton to New Orleans, the reports are contradictory. 
The Red River lands are doing very well ; the parishes of Louisiana 
have been injured by the worm, the hethions of the Mississippi have 
been too wet; the frost has kept off to a very late period in Tennes- 
see; the planting has been large; the season for gathering long, and 
nearly the same amount will probably be received as for the past 
year, F rom Texas, the reports have been very favorable, and an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. may be loeked for with confidence. The whole 
crop of American cotion for 1853 mzy be estimated (see Table Il.) 
at 3,100,000 bales. 
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The imports from the East Indies have fallen off largely the last 
year on account of the moderate prices. This has beeu the uniform 
effect of a declining market, and we may look with confidence for the 
saine result hereaiier. There is in India an immense production of 
cotton for domestic use. It has been stated to be as large as the crop 
in the United States, but no satisfactory statistics have ever been col- 
lected to show its actual amount. It is, however, very large, and a 
high price in Europe attracts a lirger portion for foreign export. It 
may then be brought further from the interior, and pay a larger 
charge for freight. On the contrary, when the Furopean rates de- 
cline, the inferior character of the cotton, the heavy expense for 
freight and insurance for the long voyage, leave but a sm ll b:lance 
for the first cost of production, and the carrige from the interior to 
the seaport. The circle around the marts of export is thus narrowed, 
and the amount sent off decreases. Thus the high prices of 1850 and 
1851 raised the English imports to 308,000 and 329,000 bales, against 
182,000 in 1849. The moderate prices of the present year have 
caused the imports at Liverpool to fall off near 100,000 bales. (See 
Table III.) The low rates current in December and Janusry last, di- 
verted much of the East India cotton intended for export to China, 
and the European receipts have been small. Nv increase in these can 
be expected for 1853, since prices promise to be moderate, as they 
have been for the last season. 

The imports into England from Egypt have increased largely for 
the past year. The largest amount ever before received was 82,000 
bales in 1845. The average for the last three years lias been 73,000, 
But for 1852 the receipts at Liverpool alone on the 8th of October 
had reached 142,000 bales. Less than usual has been carried to 
France, and so large an amount for England cannot be anticipated for 
the coming year, especially as the stocks in Liverpool of Egyptian 
cotton have advanced 50,000 bales. From Brazil and other places, 
the Liverpool receipts have increased slightly over last year; namely, 
from 90,000 to 108,000 bales ; they are, however, less than for the 
two preceding years. The average from Egypt and Brazil for the last 
four years has been about 250,000 bales, (‘Table 1V.) and this amount 
may be looked for in 1853. 

The total supply from all these places for 1853 may be estimated 
(Table V.) at 3,550,000, or about the same as last year. This is 
685,000 bales larger than for 1851, and 500.000 larger than for 1849. 
But, as the increased demand has taken off the whole of the larger 
production of 1852 at moderate prices, leaving the stocks now smaller 
than they have been for many years past (Table VI.) there is nothing 
in this large supply calculated to depress prices. 

In considering the consumption, we notice everywhere a large in- 
crease, not only over last year, but over every former year. The 
amount consumed in Great Britain in 1851 was 1,663,000 bales, while 
the largest figures for any previous year were 1,590,000 bales. The 
deliveries to the trade this year at Liverpool, (see Table VII) where 
95 per cent. of all the English sales are made, exceed those of last 
year more than 8,000 bags per week. As the /actories are now well 
supplied, this excess will scarcely continue until the 31st of Decem- 
ber. But the great regularity in the deliveries forbids any material 
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decline. If the future purchases of the trade should not exceed 
those of the same period for last year, the consumption of Great 
Britain would reach 1,992,000 bales for 1852. Nor can we anti- 
cipate any less for 1853. The abundance of money, the favorable 
harvest, the great demand for labor, the high wages in all branches 
of manufactures, the advance in iron, the prosperity of the ship- 
ping interest, the large influx of Australian yold, the universal 
prevalence of peace in every part of the civilized world, the new 
machinery erected during the last year, the moderate rates which 
the raw material promises to bear, the low stocks of goods in the 
hands of the manufacturers, the large decline in the import of 
wool, and its consequent advance in price, and the general pros- 
perity, both in the domestic and the export trade, authorize the 
expectation of a still larger consumption for 1803. There is not 
a single drawback to this anticipation except the chapter of accid- 
ents; but it may be safest, as the increase for the last year has 
been so unprecedented, to look forward to a demand only as large 
as for the present year. 

The consumption in France has increased as rapidly as in Eng- 
land. Our exports thither have been 120,000 bales larger than 
last year, and they have caused no accumulation of stocks either 
at Havre or at Marseilles. The deliveries at Havre alone have in- 
creased (see Table VILL.) more than 80,000 bales, and the amount 
of American cotton for the whole of France will probable exceed 
400,000 bales, against 310,000 for 1851. As large a demand for 
1853 may be confidently anticipated. 

On the continent of Europe the consumption has been steadily 
increasing. Its progress is occasionally checked by high prices, 
but these are only temporary disturbances in its onward march. 
In Russia, the imports for the three years from 1841 to 1843 were 
837,000 ewts.; from 1844 to 1846 they were 584,000 ; and from 
1847 to 1849 they were 1,065,000. In the German Zollverein, 
the protective duties they have imposed have given ample encour- 
agement to the home manufacture of cotton goods. The English 
and American exports of raw cotton to these and other continental 
States have averaged (see Table 1X.) 417,000 bales in 1847 and 
1848; 522,000 in 1849 and 1850; and 582,000 in 1851 and 1852. 
For the incoming year they will almost certainly reach 600,000 
bales, which is a trifle less than the amount for the present season. 


The consumption of the United States has made a most sudden 
and rapid advance during the past year. For the three preceding 
years we had gone backwards. The high price of the raw material, 
and the imports of cotton goods at low duties from abroad, had 
given a check to our increasing demand, such as we never before 
had experienced. Hitherto our progress had been uniformly on- 
ward. The rapid increase in our population and wealth forbids 
any retrograde movement in the regular operations of business, 
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Just as our railroads, our shipping, our crop of cotton, or of wheat, 
or of corn, make steady and inv: ariab le progress from year to year, 
so must our cotton manufactures. There will be at times a back- 
ward step in this movement, but it is temporary and brief. It is 
like the oscillation of a pendulum ona moving surface; the we ight 
swings backwards and forw ards, but the onward motion of the point 
of support makes it certain that the forward oscillations will more 
than compensate for the backward movements. The present pros- 
perity of the country authorizes us to expect an advance even on 
the large consumption of the past season. The amount for 1852 
has reached (see Table X.) 603,000 bales, and 625,000 m: ay be 
anticipated for the coming year. 

The whole demand for 1853 will then be estimated at 3.625,000 
bales (Table XI.) which is 75,0V0 more than the anticipate dl su 
ply. (Table V.) Now, as the stocks on land (Table VI.) are 
at present very low, lower than they have been for years past, es- 
pecially if the time for which they would supply the demand be 
considered, it would seem that prices must keep above their usual 
average. This has been 8} cents (Table I.) at the seaports for 
the last thirteen years, and if the influence of a high rate of ex- 
change and the abundance of gold are to be regarded as real caus- 
es elevating the money value of cotton in our markets, it would 
seem probable that the present prices ({} cents at Charleston, UOc- 
tober 29th, for good middling) will be fully maintained, and that 
an advance rather than a decline may be expected. 

TABLE I. . 


“Imerican Exports, Value, and Price. 


Total exports in pounds. Total value. ‘ice, 


From 1840 to 1S44....3 340,000,000 $267,200,000 8 cents, 
3,788,000,000 284,400,000 oO 
7 rom 1850 to 1851 ..--1,568,000,000 184,300,000 11. ‘é 
Estimated for 1852.....1,000,000,000 = 90,000,000 66 
From 1840 to 1852....9,691,000,000 825,900,000 8.5 « 
TABLE II. 
Crop of the United States. 
Receipts. Estimate. 
1849, IS51. 1832, 1853. 
Texas..........bales 39,000 46,000 64,000 80,000 
New Orleans....... 1,094,000 933,000 1,373,000 1.850.009 
Mobile.............. 519,000 452,000 549,000 560,000 
Florida..........+.. 200,000 181,000 159,000 175,000 
Georgia..,......... 891,000 822,000 826,000 400,000 
South Carolina.... 458,000 337 000 477,000 500,000 
Other places....... 28,000 34,000 37,000 35,000 





Total...... 2,729,000 2,855,000 3,015,000 3,100,000 
18 
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184v to 1844, - 
1844 to 1849, “6 
1849, Ocbober 5, Liverpo 
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1852, “ s “ 
1849, whole year, Great 
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English Imports from 
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TABLE 


Trade. 


Iti. 
East Indies. 
Bates. Remarks. 
81.000 


144,000 
“32 UU0 


Low prices. 
High prices. 
Chinese War. 
Peace & low prices. 
Low prices. 
High prices. 
Moderate prices. 
Low prices. 
High pric 8. 
Moderate prices. 
Moderate prices. 


177.u00 

bY 00 
171.000 

75,000 
182,000 
229 QUO 
ZVU0 000 
200,000 


IV. 


Egyp', Brazil, ete. 


Liverpool, Gr. Britain, 
bout Ist Wet. whole year 


121.000 158 ,000 
75,000 156,000 
94,000 137,000 

178.000 245.000 

205 000 257.000 

133,000 151,000 

245,000 
anppeeiinn 250,000 


a 


V. 


Supply of 1851 and Estimate for 1852 and 1853. 


ES51. 


) 


Crop. of the United States, bales 2,: 
Eng!ishi imports from East Indies 329,000 
Loglish imports from other places 184,000 


865,000 3,515,000 3,550,000 


= 


Total from these sources 2, 


TABLE 


1852. 1853. 

55,000 8,015,000 8,100,000 
200,000 200,000 
800,000 250,000 


VI. 


Stocks at recent dates, eonresponding to the close of our year. 


ES419. 


1850. 1851. 1852, 


United States, September 1 155,000 168,000 128,000 91,000 


Liverpool, October 8 
Havre, October 6........ bak 


582,000 545,000 550,000 507,000 
45,000 


32,000 38,000 34,000 
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wseeee, 182,000 745,000 711,000 632,000. 
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TABLE VII. 


Deliveries to the trade at Liverpool. 


Weekly 
185l. consumpt on. 
427,000 25,100 


Weekly 
consump. 


1852, 
630,000 87,100 


1si1s, 
532,000 


May 1.... bales 


June 4......04. 688,000 619,090 28,100 870,000 89,600 
PUD Becccavesen 835,000 F44,000 28,600 1,001,000 38,500 
August 1...... 993.000 887,000 29,600 1,156,000 88,500 


September 3.. 1,141,000 1,058,000 30,200 1,540,000 38,500 
October 1.... 1,220,000 1,167,000 29,900 1,475,000 37,800 
October 8...... 1,287,000 1,191,000 29,800 1,520,000 38,000 
Whole vear.... 1,467,000 1,576,000 30,815 
Do. G. Britain 1,590,000 4,663,000 


eeeeeeeee 


32,000 est.2mill.est.39,000 


TABLE VIII. 


Deliveries to the trade at Havre. 
1850. Issl., 


All kinds. U All kinds. U. States. 


Sept. 1...bales 232000 220000 224000 211000 


1852, 
All kinds. U.States. 
800000 290000 


States. 


October 1...... 250000 238000 246000 254000 327000 316000 
Whole year.... 306000 234000 312000 302000 ......... ceeseeees 


TABLE IX. 


Consumption out of England, France and U. States. 


Years, American exports. Englis’ exports. Total. 
arr iets bales 169,000 215,000 384,000 
FPSO cvevecevgewrey, oyewnen 255,000 192,000 447,000 
eicesbaksdtnercddiineocns 322,000 254,000 577,000 
i iecaiebehivnetes came 184,000 272,000 466,000 
BUDE se ccndecesesscesosoresne 269,000 269,000 538,000 
1852...cccrcceeeeserversseee GOF,0U0 Oct 8, 203,000 about 725,000 
TABLE X. 
“imerican consumption. 
North of Averagefor Increase South of 

Years Richmond. tlree years. p.ct. Richmond. Total. 
ae . bales 428.000 412,000 ... 80,000 508,000 
ee 532.010 461,000 11+ 90,000 622,000 
7849 ........ beds 518.000 493,000 T+ 100,000 618,000 
BESO ie. ctis Séebiee 487.00) 542,000 i 100,000 587,000 
EEE asctciinndictae 404.000 470,000 8- 100,000 504,500 
3852 ......00.-e0ee 603,000 498,000 6f 100,000 703,000 
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TABLE XI, 
Consumption of the world. 
Result f Estimate 
1850. 1851, 1852. 1853. 
Great Britain, bales 1,51 4, 000 1,663,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
United States....... 487.000 404,000 603,000 625,000 


\ 


France, of U.States 800,000 310,000 400,000 400,000 
Exports from G. B 


BME Wc Bisse . 562,000 538,000 625,006 600.000 


yr 


~ ] 


-_—_——_. —_— — 





Total............ 2,868,000 2,915,000 8,628,000 8,625,000 


The following communication from Rev. J. M. Steet, of Ark- 
ansas, contains the fullest description that we have met with of 
that remarkable elevation, west of the St. Francois river, extend- 
ing from the Missouri line to Helena, known as **Croley’s ridge.”’ 
When we first suggested the location of a railroad on the western 
side of this ridge, we were laughed at by many of our citizens who 


seemed to think that we had either been hoaxed, or had created 
purpose of building a road at its base. 


the ridge for the express pt 
Indeed, it may be questione 
sand, in Missouri—except perhaps in a few of the southern coun- 
; he ard of this interesting feature in 


’ ¢ Y } J } iy 
the topography of Eastern Arkansas, By reference to the Febru- 


I 
ary number, 1852, of the Western Journa: & Civilian, vol. VII, page 
conceptions of the co untry on the 
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i whetner one individual In ten thou- 


ties—had up to that time ever 


295, it will be seen that our 
western side of Croley’s Ridge are fully verified by the following 


communication. 
Croley’s Ridge, Arkansas. 





By Gave SF. SG. 
Messrs. TARVER and Coss. 

Dear sirs—Although I have no acqui aintance with you, I feel a 
deep interest in the system of internal improvements which you are 
la! oring to advance—and particularly the St. Louis and New Or- 
leans railroad. Living on Croleys’s Ridge, and having some per- 
soni al knowledge of the t topogr: aphy of the country lying between 
Chalk Bluff, on the St. Francois river, and Helena, Arkansas, and 
seeing in your Journal -* June last an article from the pen of Dr. 
King, of St. Louis, and another in the July No. from your ‘‘cor- 
respondent . in South Missouri,” neither of them professing to have 
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much personal knowledge of Croley’s Ridge, from the Missouri 
line to Helena, I was solicited by Col. Preston, of Helena, with 
others, to send you a few items of additional information, to be 
disposed of at your option. I have been intimately acquainted 
with Croley’s Ridge some ten years, and having travelled it from 
end to end, and from side to side, times, and again, have some 
knowle Ize of its topography, and of the practicability of the con- 
templated railroad. The on!y difficulty in the construction of this 
road lies north of the Missouri line 

Your correspondent from South Missouri hes a very correct view 
of the country lving between Greenville and the Missouri line. The 
neck of land Iving between the St. Francois and Big Black rivers 
and the slongh, is well described. The propriety of the road cross- 
ing the Arkansas line at that point, cannot be doubted by those 
acquainted with the country. And at that point we would com- 
mence to add what we have long felt that the public should know. 

Immediately below the slough spoken of, the St. Francois 
river bears east, and Big Black river west, until the distance be- 
tween them amounts to some fifty or sixty miles. Croley’s ridge 
rises and runs nearly due south, with an extension westward, until 
its width is some twenty miles. When about fifty miles south of 
the Missouri line, the western slopes fall off, till the ridge becomes 
quite narrew, say from five to ten miles wide. And thus irregular 
in width and hight proceeds on to its terminus, at Helena; and is 
broken through at but one place, where L’Anguille passes through 
it, some thirty miles north of Helena. 

There are three routes, entirely practicable on this ridge, for a 
railroad. On either or any of which, a line may be constructed at 
very light cost. 

Ist. A‘good route may be obtained on the top of the ridge. 
The hight of the ridge ranges from fifty to one hundred feet above the 
level on either side, and the divide is of course crooked; conse- 
quently the grading on this route would cost much more than on 
either side of the ridge. 

2nd. The east side of the ridge, between the ridge and overflow, 
presents a good route which is sufficiently level in many places for 
miles to lay déwn the rails almost without any grading, while 
there are occasional interruptions, caused by small streams, low 
bottoms, and occasionally beds of chasms caused by the ‘‘shakes”’ 
of by-gone years. These are small obstructions, and would scarce- 
ly be considered in the construction of a railroad of so much im- 
portance. 

3d. The route on the west side of the ridge is as favorable, it 
seems, as nature could have left it. The streams on the west side 
of the ridge are small and few, not in the way at all in the con- 
struction of a railroad. The surface of the earth is smooth, level 
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and very solid, mch more clay on the west side, and more sand 
on the east side of the ridge. The route on the west side of the 
ridge can certainly be constructed with less cost than any line of 
railroad of the same length, in my knowledge. Indeed, I doubt, 
whether there ever has been a line of the same length built for so 
light a cost, as this would require. There will be bat one bridge 
of any note on the west side of the ridge, that will be across 
L’Anguille. On this route che whole road from the Missouri line 
to Helena will need scarcely any grading at all. The country is 
so level, and the surface of such a solid character, that the railing 
will be the principal otlay require l. And on either or any of the 
three routes I have described, the timber is abundant for all pur- 
poses. 

Again, your ‘‘eorresponient from South Mssonri’ 
think aroute across from Croley’s ridge to Memphis impracticable. 
This, however, isa mistake. Nature seems to have formed a ridge 
expressly, most of the way across the great swamp, on which a 
road may be easily constructed with very small cost. This swamp 
is not all a bed of lakes and mud, as has generally been supposed, 
but is a body, an almost unbroken body of the richest soil on the 
globe. And if our levying system succeeds, as we believe it will, 
this swamp that has bitherto only been inhabited by wild beasts, 
will soon become capable of supporting the heaviest population of 


> seems to 


any farming community in the United States. 

So you mav inferm your readers from the pen of one who has 
been over all the ground, that there is nothing to fear im the con- 
struction of a railroad from St. Louis to He‘ena or Memphis, so 
far as the practicability of the route through Arkansas is con- 
cerned. Such a read will not pass through a gloomy swamp, 
but a country that needs such a rvuad as much aud would yield 
wt as good a profit as any country in the West. 

The country through which the road would pass, is very rich, 
and embraces a great deal of Government land, subject to entry 
at $1.25 per acre, which would soon be worth from $5 to $50 per 
acre, if the road was finished, and the cars on it. Our lands on 
this ridge produce fine corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, potatoes, grass 
of all kinds common to this climate—and this is the best stock 
country of my knowledge. Moreover the southern éounties on this 
ridge, St. Francois and Phillips, produce very fine cotton, gene- 
rally a bale per acre. 
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Imports into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing 





January Jst, 1848 and ending December, 31st, 1852. 
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Imports into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing on 
the Ist of January, 15845, and en ling December 31st, 1852. 
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Imports into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing 


January Ist, 1848, and ending December, 1852. 


Continued. 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT ST. LOUIS 
DURING THE YEAR 1852. 


[ From the “Mo. Republican.’ ] 


1852. 1851. 
The foreign value of goods, wares and 
merchandise imported into St. Louis 
from foreign countries and entered for 
consumption at this port in 1852....... $954,956 $757,509 00 
Foreign value of merchandise remaining 
in public store, on 31st December ult... 11,566 8,261 89 
The foreign value of merchandise entered 
at other ports for transportation hither, 
but not yet received, estimated......... 72,951 107,902 00 
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Of the above mentioned goods, wares and 
for consumption in 
> follow- 


merchan lise entered 
1852, the imports avere from th 


ing countries: From England, the for- 


n value of which WES .ncnerévesvoccee oe 
at Di coiling tudaianiiamaiede ic cneimilichasas , 
Germany anid 0 in | ett uigica cil ata ei oat as 
Spain and Depet PR CIEB, <osaccses. SEOs 
Brazil PETTITTE TTIVICTITE TTI rrrereririirrrTe e 
Manilla (E. I.) Tee ee eR ERE Cae OE 
SPEDEP COGDETION. vn consécccuesonsis cccsace oe 


| — Lphsienicesaisbetadeslaein : 

The general descriptions of merchandise 
imported and entered for consumption 
foreign 


is—viz: Sugar and molasses, 


EE oy anes ye ae ee ee ene ee ‘ 
Hardware, cutlery, &¢.......... tic Uidadicns aid 
RE, i eet ES on , 
Earthen and glassware........cscccevccesss , 
r ~ 7 ” - . 

Tin plate, tin, iron, copper, Xe... .....4. , 
Dry goods and faney woods............... : 


4 
Brandies. wines, gins, cordials, &e....... 


OE ETE ORT NE SPER OTE ETD : 


Drugs and medicines..........cccccccessces . 
’ 
UiZars ...ccecseeeee Riaieakeum akc ica 


Total.... 


Amounts of duties on imports collected $290,1€8 85 
3,129 89 


Hospital TDODCYS...20ceereeeeeee heater eccceece 





Total amount collected in 1852..... $2 


Amount expended in 1852 for relief of 
sick and distressed seamen.............. 
Tonnage on steam vessels remaining on 


dist of December, 1852, tons......... ne 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
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St. Louis, December 31, 1852 


Jee 


Condition of the Bank of the 


Branch at Fayette, for capital... .... 
“6 ** Palmyra, 
6 


“6 Jackson 


1] 


ia * Soringetield 
! Nh ly 


“6 © Lexington, 
Bills discounted - 
Exchanges matured. 
Exchanges maturing: 

Real estate - 

Loan to State of Miss 

Bills Receivable 

James L. D. Morrison, Agent- 


eee wee 


Bonds State Bank Illinois- «+++ e+e+ eos sees soseee vee 


Certificates State Bank Lilinois. - 
Suspended debt. +--+ +++. «++ 
abstraction of funds now in 


ao. 
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A. §S. Ikopinson, C 


Siale of Missouri on 31st December, 1852. 
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600,294 20 
1,135,792 10 
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Bank ) 1 f branches. « -cccce scoce ° ° ee 947.55) 00 
) 3 Sia CuSury Mo ocecee cves coccce cove cove Ros] Bl 
Sp LE OL) DAs ec eewe cove coccee scoecee eoewr essere seesce 835,444 32 
$4,002,992 38 
eR. 

Ganital s K ovEne w the State -.-+ ccce cove $954,205 22 

Capital stock owned by individuals++++ «+++. 256,4.7 47 
——_— ———— 1,210.622 69 
Dune depositors -+++++ eeeee C CCRCOe BEC CEe COOe Coeree seer > Yu0 O97 06 


Divid 3 1) Biel ccccce RECRO 6OROEC VOCCOR GHOd. 0400 dune 1,533 86 


Profits past six mouths. +++ .-00 eee. O7 375 64 
Less « x pense See ee om o coos 9.214 17T—8.159 47 

_— 138 769 37 
Contingent fund ---+-ee sees seve cee ee 240 UL5 16 
Y‘rcula Wil eceeee eoeeee eee sevens ee 1, 3,200 OO 


Ci 
Due to Banks--- +++. eccese cose esses i3,.793 64 


$4.00z, 992 38 


A. Ss. Rogpinson, Cashier. 


St. Louis, Dec: 31, 1852. 


f 


cemler, 1802 


Bills discounted. -.-.-.- 208000 eeeeee ce ee tee ceeeee eeeeee $IG0.679 Of 


Exchanges matured-.... @ ce eeee coesee eecece eoeree cose ce 8.305.608 
Exchanyves maturitig ++++ee cove. © escce © cecece eooee © eecece Y¥3.~bH0 298 
Keal estate----- © teecee cecce e eee. e seece © er ecee cones eee 21.129 5B 
Suspe led debt --e--«. 068 088000 660000 68888 © Seeceee coocce 3,534 37 
Expense accoutt---+++ sees + A0ccte sectaw dt ees saan owe 1,612 08 
Provest account+++eee cevees a lgcstaa ache earnrie aren 6 45 
Bank notes on hand----.- © ceccce SOOO COCO COC CCS S00 Ce ° ee §.250.00 
Specie on hand----- a: 000bee neeee tet eeee weowee coeees cose O15 19 


i 


CR. 


Bank of the State of Missouri for Capital ..+. «+++ «+0 e++» $120,058 84 


Due depositors +-+-++ e ccece e seeee ° C0 0e coecee eoccee cece 8.507 96 
Due to banks-+++ «+++. © POCCCO CEOS Coes CEOs Coes COCs reees 19..67 39 
Interest and GXCRENME<c+e cose covece one co vce coccce cece 8.264 34 


GSiremiatiON. 060008 0000: 00-00-2 000600 0000 06:0000 08 00 600s bee5 235.520 00 


$39.,518 53 
Wittram C. Boon, Cashier 


Eayette, Dec. 31, 1852: 


_—~ 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri, at Palmyra, on 31st 


De cembe r; 1852. 
DR. 
Ri Mecounted «< cvce ov crww cece ose ccovcce eee eew tees +++°$124,430 37 
Exchange Maturing see sees cove cove cece cove seve cece cose 133.394 84 
Exchange matuied---- CO OOHD Hee ee Hee Oe ee Oe ee Cees Bees ee 2,293 35 
Real Bistate cos cvcery coce owrr-sves cece ccce cee ereree ene 15,049 08 


lhe Bank of the Slate of Missouri, at Fayette,on31. De- 


Bank Report. 
Suspended debts aitieta enti 19:547 
Expense account eee 1.468 40 
Protest account 34.83 
Bank notes on band ‘ 6.080 CQ. 
Specie on han ovces reais RS 


$357,321 OF 


CR. 
Bank ofthe State of Missouri for c ipital--eees e eee  FI2Z0.05R SH 
Due depositors-- - sees 51,870 63 
Due to banks----- : sees 3453, 
Interest and exchange -++- 0008 0000 69 00 20 06 Cee eee- oe cece 8.597 37 
Circulation--- C664 6005040600. 0% ecoeesesesecese DH THU UO 
$307,321 U7 


Palmyra, Dec. 3!, 1852. S. D. Sourn, Cashier. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Missouri at Jackson, on 3 let De- 


cembir, 802. 


Mla Mincomiited s <scesscese cecnes sas cdasee ose $190.742 80 
Exchanges maturing.+« 0. esse. tees 5.625 00 
Exchanges matured « «0-000 cove e+ cove — 10,440 38 
Keal estate 5.169 Li 
Suspended debt. osee $006 6008 8068 O008 2000 15.748 31 
Due from banks.---«++ esece © cece cece cece cocces cose ccces§ 9) 483 ID 
Expense account « ce-ccce coves ° 1.458 85 
Protest account, « «+++ o« sewes 22 80 
Bank notes on hand eoee seeee 35.980 VO 
Specie on hand --- : : see : tecee cess 89043 08 


$571,699 49 


Bank of the State of Missovri for Capital ecce ove ° $ 120.058 R4 
Due depositors. 17.100 00 
Interest and exchange oe 6.490 65 
Circulation _ 3 197 690 00 


$57..099 40 
Tuos. B. Eecuisu, Cashier. 
Jackson, December 31, 1852. 


Condition of the Brauch of the Bank of the State of Missouri at Springfield, on 
the 31st of December, 1852. 
DR. 
Bills discounted ++ +++ ceseee coos coveee cove ceercevecces $156,494 72 
Exchange IMALUPIN EG sees cece cee ceeene eee reer ee eeeeer es 7.152 OW 
Real estate. «0020 cove cove-coes coccce co-cce seccee soseve 9 704 00 
Suspended debt~.-++00 cere ceveee eeee eens ceeeee eoee eens 20.534 3% 
Expense ACCOUNT. « ec cree cece cevece eoeeee seeese evesee ce 1,037 10 


Protest account. «+ esos. wcocce seccce cove cece cevecs sesece 1 90 
Due from banks -+++es eee cocece coos cocsee coceccee sees 32.000 15 


Specie ON hand « cove ccccee cocci cews- cows cere C00eee: seweese 64.658 19 


292,482 43 
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CR. 
Bank of the State of Missouri, for capital. -.+es+ sees eee » $120,058 84 
i <6 tak adie dda Gee Rb waabad ibe mwoe Mame ° 98.208 57 
SGRORE DUG GUONBEENG< iccaca s0000d 005% 6006 satences week ».405 02 
CirculatioN esccce coccce ceccee coves © cecece ecces eo eee 38.810 00 
$292,482 43 
James R. Danrorrnu, Cashier. 
Springfield, 3lst December, 1852. 


Condition of the Branch of the Bank of the State of Mssourt at Lexington, on the 


B 1] IMR. «jice sécueed deen deb weed Shed bee ° ° $169 198 324 
ee eee 666s6se 6660 bOKEOS 6600 0606 C0bRSS RECS iV > OY 
Exch CEO bewS.o0 04:6068 06546 664008 40e0ed 4628000 2.600 00 
BRORE GOLRIE: a ve® Kode CeKb5s cdetde vvedee Coed Hoessd SdsoeC 14.506 85 
Suspen PDL, ecccce cove cove ceccce eee esses sees cose ] » 61 
Due { 5 SG ccctee sobs HOW COE BO CONS 000008 6609 BOCO 3 34 
B Missouri account current «-+e ccccce coscecs i2 
Exp COUNT. « cece cece cove cece oes 200s cebereses cece ] 95 
Pre t tite 0606 206d Cbd ee CORO 6506 COTCOS 0066 COCEE . 42 09 
> i] 
Ba nOteS ON NANG, ccccce cocecs coves Cees coos 0068 ce cece 3.410 00 
dj eo jan oe 88.450 71 
$403,048 96 
CR - 
Bank of the Sta of Miceo for car } » $120,058 84 
D i PL < wee8hs COCCRS SONREO bOSS00 C086 SOwE CO ChE 35.% &7 
eRe Cie GUO Ns oss ach 60dsd4 600use eke ive 4006 Ga0% 11.429 25 
CRreeetih1 62s 6002 0008 0064 2600 668 BOS 60 eo 608 6606 600Ree 935,730 00 





$103,048 96 
Wat. Lrmrickx, Cashier. 
Lexington, 31st December, 1882. 


er rr rt rt ene 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES—FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1852. 








849—50, 1850—51. 1851—52, 

Foreign merchandise.«++ «sseee $173,509.521 $210,771.429 $207,240,101 
Foreign specie and bullion. +++.« 1.628.792 5.453.503 5.262.643 
Total imports ---+++ .++++ $178,138,313 $206 224.932  $212,502,744 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN PORTS. 


Domestic PFOdUCE eeeeee eeeeee $134.900.233 $17,620 138 $149.861.911 
Specie and bullion...... sseses 7.523.004 29 465.752 42 507.985 
Foreign merchandise.-..++.++« 9,475,483 10,302,121 17,204,026 





es 





Total exports. ++++++ +++» $151,893,720  $218,388,011 209,573,222 
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DEPARTMEN T OF IN DUSTRY. 


American Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations. 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. — WEALTH OF MISSOURI. 
BY A. S. MITCHELL. 


The Western Journal, for this month, contains a publication 
of a matured plan for holding at New York an Exhibition similar 
in its character and objects to the remarkable Fair held in Lon- 
don, during the year 1851, and very fittingly denominated the 
World’s Fair. The edifice in which the Ame rican Exhibition is to 
be made is rapidly drawing towards « compli ‘tion. Like its great 
London prototype , it is built exe Susivel ly of iron and glass, and it 
has come very naturally to be styled the **Crystal Palace,” in im- 
itation of its London fore runne r. ‘The building is one of great 
architectural beauty—alike creditable to the designers and archi- 
tects who planned and are building it. It is immense in its pro- 
portions and capacities, affording on groundfloor and galleries, 
space equal to an area of four acres. 

Foreign governments have been invited to give their countenance 
and patronage to this American enterprise, and they have, in ev- 
ery case, responded favorably. England, France, Austria, and 
even the Sublime Pore, have promised co-opt ration, and the lat- 
ter has expressed the intention of sending to our shores a public 
vessel to bring the contributions of his subjects. The British Pro- 
vinces of North “America enter warmly into the design of the Ex- 
hibition; and the Association at New York are advised of contrib- 
utions to come even from the far North where the skin-clad Esqui- 
maux make the most of the scant endowments of nature. 

In fine, we may say, that although the American Exhibition 
may not rival that of London, (it is not likely indeed that during 
the present generation, the World’s Fair at London ean be ri- 
valled,) the occasion at New York will nevertheless stand out at 
the head of all such American efforts, and be long remembered 
and felt in its effects on American arts and industry. ‘The note 
of preparation is not so plain'y heard in all lands far and near ag 
it was preceding the Fair at London, but this is in part owing to 
the absence now of the novelty of the occasion, whic | nuts 
comment on every step that is taken in the affair. Enough is 
known to assure the count ry that an array of art and i its products, 
and a congregation of artists and economists—of producers and 
factors—such as never before has been seen in America, will be 
found in New York. Much will there be seen—much learned. It 
behooves Missouri to prepare to profit and be profited by that school. 

Although the Exhibition at New York is denominated one of the 
“Industry of All Nations,” it will be seen by perusing the paper 
to which reference has already been made, that more is embraced 


in the design than the title would imply. The products of industry 
19 
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modified forms of wealth—are not the most conspicuous tokens 
of this country’s greatness. It is the raw material—the material 
whieh industry lays hold of, and turns to manifold uses of man— 
that America is renowne { for. And while Kurope may show the 
arts in their highest exceilence, America can show the best field 
for the exercise of all arts. Our people are pushing boldly on in 
the study of arts, with the motto ‘*Kxcelsior,” to inspire rivalry 
with the foremost workers of the old world; but whilst winning tri- 
umplis iu mecnuunical skill wherever their genius has applied itself 
and striven for the mastery, let our people remember that at the 
approaching Exhibition at New York, the field in which they can 
most easily defy all competition, is the very one wherein their 
Mauiiess superiority will be productive of most good to our coun- 
try in the results of the Exhibition. What profit would it be to 
drive European manufacturers avay, humbled by its successful 
rivalry of Amer can art in the leading branches of human indus- 
ry? Oncthe other hand, what profit would it not yield to the coun- 
try to display to European manufacturers the cheap food, the a- 


y 


bun iant materia’, the ready market, afforded by Ameriea abore 
their own countri S, for the application of the skill they could bring 
with them if they should chouse to come hither and pursue their 
arts ? 

Let other States do as they may, but let Missouri understand 
her own interests and follow them. Missouri must be represented 
at New York. Let us consider how it can most judiciously be 
done. Art may have its products there. We are proud to know 
that we have a Bingham, whose genius may shine radiantly be- 
side the works of the best of living painters. We have architects, 
musicians, painters, machinists, mechanics, who can do credit to 
any country in the products of their genius and skill. But we 
have the frame work—the raw material—of a great commonwealth 
that no State or kingdom can excel and few can match. Let us 
show éia¢ at the American Exhibition. 

Let us present a schedule of the primal elements of a life sus- 
taining, wealth producing commonwealth. Missouri, it will be 
found, possesses them all. First, the people of a country must be 
fed. Missouri should send to New York specimens of cured beef 
and pork—bacon hams—lard—butter— flour—corn meal—wheat 
—imaize—barley—oats—buckwheat—potatoes—vegetables in all 
their abundant varieties— apples —pears — peaches — grapes— 
plums—cherries —strawberries—raspberries—fruits of all kinds— 
large and small. All are preserved and cured among us, and not 
one specimen should be omitted in our representation at New York. 

Second, the people of a country must be clothed and have hous- 
es to live in. Missouri ean fittingly clothe and shelter all her 
population. Wool and flax are produced—woollen, linen and 
cutton goods are manufactured in Missouri. And then for 
houses—Missouri has clay for bricks, mortar, sand, mar- 
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ble, granite, iron, and of timber, oak, ash, poplar and pine— 
boards of a// kinds—and nails made here to join them together. 
For furniture to fill the houses, Missouri has walnut, maple and 
cherry, of beautiful grain, and susceptible of the highest finish. 

To warm these houses, and to cook her people’s food, Missouri 
has coal, common bituminous and cannel, and forests of timber, to 
last with care a thousand years. ‘To light taese houses, Missouri 
has sand for making giass for the windows; and to farnish the table 
the same material to make goblets, while the Aaolin of Missouri 
will supply all the china. ‘The hides of Missouri cattle, tanned 
with Missouri bark, will supply all the population with shoes. The 
wool and the furs of the State will yieid hats.—And thus is the 
whole man cared for fed, clothed, housed, and even suppiied with 
luxuries, from the various and abundant provisions of the animal, 
mineral and vegetable kingdom. 

But this is not all. Missouri has products, which other States 
must have, aud it is on these products that her wealth and power 
will be built up. What other American State can compare with 
Missouri in Aesxap 2—What can excel her in tobacco? What can 
compete with herin iron? Or surpass her in lead and copper? We 
believe none—an'l yet the mineral treasures of Missouri are as yet 
but scratched for on the surface. 

It is more than we need do—tell the people how to show the 
wealth and capabilities of Missouri at the American Exhibition. 
Let every citizen of the State ask himself: Is there a remarkable 
production, animal, vegetable or mineral, that would do credit to 
the State that I can send to New York? If so, let it be sent. Does 
any man know of a wild grape vine, a foot or more in diameter ? 
Let him cut it in two, and send a portion, three or four feet long, to 
St. Louis, to be forwarded to New York—telling in what county 
it was cut and if more be left like unto it. Is there a remarkable 
fruit or forest tree that can be spared, or that has failed, or died, 
or fallen? Let a crosssection of it be sent inthe same manner with 
its history. Has any man a remarkable specimen of coal, or ore, 
or mineral of any kind? Let him label it with his name and its 
history, and let it go on to form a part of the most extraordinary 
cabinet of minerals the country has ever seen one State furnish. 
The specimens may finally be withdrawn and returned again to the 
owners, if they desire it. Whatever a man has, be it wheat, corn, 
barley, castor beans, or what not—or coal, or iron, or iead, or 
sand, or marble, or gramite—whatever will show the State’s wealth, 
let it be sent on in suitable quantities, to speak for the State. 

Thus, by showing the world what our State contains, and can 
ploduce, we give it its proper position and consideration in the eyes 
of the world.—Arts and artists —manufacturers—will watch their 
interests and speak for themselves and their wares. Let us speak for 
Muture at the American Exhibition, and thus testify our gratitude 
for the endowmentsshe has, in such munificence, granted to Missouri. 
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New York Crystal Palace. 


The Association for the Exhibition of the Industry of All Na- 
tions which is organizing the World’s Fair to take place in the 
City of New York, next spring, has issued the following Circular: 

New York, 6th December, 1852. 


I address you, on behalf of the Association for the Exhibition of the Indus- 
try of All Nations, to invite your co-operation in the general objects of the en- 
terprise. 

The building intended for the purposes of the Exhibition, constructed entirely 
of iron and glass, will be, it is believed, the largest and most beautiful edifice in 
the country. It covers, on the ground floor, two anda half acres, and, with the 
galleries, the whole space is four acres. The mason-work is entirely completed. 
large part of the castings are 


The main part of the iron-work is contracted for, a 
We intend 


delivered on the ground, and the con. truction is going steadily on. 
as we have already stated to the public, that the Exhibition shall be opened on 
the 2d of May, 1853. 

You are thus offered an unequalled opportunity of exhibiting to the vast pop- 
ulation of this country$such of your productions as you send us, tree of all charge 
of every kind whatever from the time that they are delivered into our custody 
until withdrawn. 

The Association has already announced that their objects are limited exclu- 
sively to Exhibilion. They have no interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the 
final disposition to be made of any article that may be displayed. 

You are, no doubt, aware that we have received all the assistance, from the 
public authorities, that we have desired. ‘The City has given us the lease of Re- 
servoir Square -—the State has granted us a Charter, and the Federal authorities 
have engaged that the building shall be made a Bonded Warehouse for the pur- 
pose of receiving foreign articles without paying duty so long as they remain in it. 

We have the strongest assurances of support from the Representatives here, 
of the principal Foreign countries. The late lamented Mr. Webster, on the 12th 
October, issued a private circular from the Department of State to the Represent- 
atives of this Government at the Courts of the Principal European Powers, re- 
questing their assistance in the objects of the undertaking, and we are receiving 
daily confirmation of the general interest that the subject is exciting arong the 
manufacturers of Europe. A large number of articles of high value are already 
secured, and we have no doubt whatever that we shall have a very extensive re- 
presentation of all the branches of foreign industry. 

The measures which we have adopted will, thus, secure two great objects 
we have desired to attain, viz: the erection of a building which will be a great 
architectural ornament to our City, and the exhibition, in that building, of the 
products of the industry of the Old Worle ; still, we shail fall far short of our 
mark if we do not equally succeed in obtaining the fullest and most extensive co- 
operation of American industry; our Exhibition would be extremely defective— 
it would be very inferior, both in interest and in utility, to what we mean to make 
it—if the great resources of the people of our own country were not fully dis- 


played in it. 
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We believe it to be unnecessary to urge upon you the arguments on this sub- 
ject, which we are sure will present themselves to the mind of every intelligent 
American producer—your position in the world of American Industry, your own 
interest and what is due to an enterprise devised and meant to be carried out with 
no narrow views, but on a large scale of public usefulness—all entitle us to en- 
tertain the fullest conviction that.you will send us some of the choicest specimens 
of your skill, and that you wiil urge vour friends to do the same. 

In making this ap 
call forth a complete representation of the entire Resources of the C yuntry, as 
well of Raw Materials as of Manufactured Articles. We hope to see abundant 
specimens of the Cereal products of the Northern and Western States, of the 


plication we desire to have it understood, that we intend to 


Cotton and Sugar he South, as well as of all the other great agricultural sta- 


ples of the Country. Of similar importance are the Mineral treasures of our 


Continent. We are particularly desirous that our Building should contain a com- 


plete collection of the various Ores which the active ind istry of our people is 


daily bringing to light, of the met: roduced from them, in their various stages 
of development, and also of all other Minerals. This would incl»de as well Coal, 
Granite and othe mnilar su! ices, as those chemical products more especially 
used in the Arts. rhe Ores shou!.' be accompanied by the Rocks in which they 


are found, and if possible, by p! 


lie. It would also be of vreat interest to exhibit, either by Models or descriptive 


ns and sections of the measures in which they 


Drawings, the different processes employe lin the reduction of the ores and the 
manufacture of the Metals. You will readily see the importance and value of a 
collection of this kind, and if the specimens are forwarded to us, we shall take 
such measures for their classification and arrangement as will best subserve the 
objects of the Exhibition and, at the same time, add to the information and ex- 
perience o " our People. 

We have, heretofore, announced that Paintings in Frames, will be exhibited; 
and we are very desirous that the Sculpture of the Country may be fully repre- 
sented. If our wishes, in these respects, are answered, our Building will furnish 
a complete illustration of the Natural Resources, the Art and the Industry of our 
People, and the manifestation thus made, will, we are convinced, surpr.se even 
those most conversant with the Progress of the Republic. 

We enclose our General Circular and also a form of Application for Space, 
to which we beg your attention. Copies of these or of this letter, if you desire 
them to send to your friends or correspondents, can be had at this office. 

In order that we may know on what extent of co-operation we may depend, 
the favor of a reply on or before the Ist day of February is asked. Please ad- 
dress itto Wm. Whetten, Esq. Secretary of the Association, No. 53 Broadway, 
New York. 


I have the honor to be, 
with great respect, 
your obed’t serv't, 


THEODORE SEDSWICK, 
President, 


In order to carry out more effectually the objects of the Associ- 
ation, Local Committees have been raised in the principal Manu- 
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facturing and Commercial Centres of the Union. The St. Louis 
Committee consists of 

H. A. Prout, Chairman. 

L. M. Kennett, 7'reasurer. 

Cuar es P. Cnuoureau, 

Ws. oH. Betcuer, 

Tnos. 8. O’Sviitvay, 

A. 8. Mrrcue.i, 

A. B. CHAMBERS, 

THORNTON GRIMSLEY, 

Louris V. Boey. 

M. Tarver, Secretary. 
Any information in regard to the Association or its objects, and 

also the Forms of 2pplication for Space, Prospectus of the 
Association, and copies of the above Circular, can be had by ap- 
plying to any member of the foregoing committee, or to the Sec 
retary of the same. 


Industrial Association: Address of the St. Louis Committee. 


To THE CrTIzENs oF Missouri. 

Within the present century two great efforts have been made in 
England to control the public mind and to give direction to pop- 
ular taste. The one was the attempt to revive the institutions of 
Chivalry, with all their romantic associations of tournament and 
joust, of pilgrimage, errantry, and Troubador; of prancing steeds 
and rich emblazonry; of sounding heralds, brilliant throngs and 
maidenly prizes. But this, as every one knows, was an eminent 
failure. 

The other effort was to open an Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations at the city of London, on the first day of May, 1851, to 
bring together as fully as possible, the natural and artificial pro- 
ducts of the world, and by a friendly rivalry in the display of the 
industrial genius and the artistic skill of each nation, to excite a 
proper emulation among them to still further advances in the mod- 
ification of these materials to the wants, the comforts and the en- 
joyments of life. And this effort, as every one knows, was emi- 
nently successful, and its influences are everywhere beginning to 
be felt and appreciated. 

Now why was this difference manifested in the success of these 
two prominent designs ? Because, as must be obvious to everyone, 
there was in the first instance only an effort to revive a dead body 
when the spirit which had animated it had long ceased to exist ; 
whilst in the other, there was a combined and united effort to give 
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vigor and firmness and maturity to an embryo which promised to 
develope a giant, fully capable of wielding the weaver’s beam, an- 
imated by the spirit of the plain, practical and progressive ten- 
encies of the Nineteenth century. 

The advantages which flowed from this brilliant Exhibition were 
dn ade manifist: 

1. In an increase of knowledge not only of the natural produc- 
tions of the earth and of the various arts applied by different na- 
tions in modifying them to the comfort and enjoyment of life, but 
of the interior economy of this life, and of the philosophy of the 
institutions which have emanated from it under almost every vari- 
ety of influence and diversity of relation. 

2. In the influences of the scientific commerce, if we may use 
the expression, where the opinions and views of the most able and 
talented men of all nations were freely bartered and interchanged, 
to be carried home and applied to other developments of indusirial 
skill and inventive genius. 

3. In the immediately suggestive influences on practical men 
from witnessing a!l the combined agencies of mechanical skill and 
inventive ingenuicy applied in a thousand forms, and displayed in 
one connexion and at one glance. 

4. In the improvement of public taste and the incentive to 
private ambition, offered no less by witnessing side by side the most 
renowned works in statuary and painting, of the pastand present, 
but by observing how completely the agents ard materials furnish- 
ed by the hand of nature have been made to minister not only to 
the comfort and enjoyment, but to the luxurious elegance and re- 
finement of life—in the old world. 

5. In the fraternizing influence of Nations mecting, in a time 
of profound peace, in a spirit of friendly amity and rivalry to con- 
test a claim to precedence in particular forms of improvements in 
the great march of social progress. 

Such are some of the advantages to be derived from similar ex- 
hibitions. Inthe exhibition at London, itis well known that Amcr- 
ican genius achieved many noble victories and brought home many 
brilliant trophies. In the great and friendly cont st which we con- 
template will take place at New York, commencing on the second 
day of May next, shall it be said that it has been less successful ? 
We trust not—for we feel assured that the patriotism and the pride 
of our country will never be sacrificed on her own soil without a 
well contested struggle. 

We would most respectfully urge upon the people of Missouri the 
importance of this undertaking, and call upon them to give us their 
aid, co-operation and encouragement in carrying out its designs. 
We feel satisfied that the State of Missouri possesses mineral re- 
sources equal, if not superior to those of any similar « xtent of sur- 
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face on the globe. She possesses almost unbounded natural capa- 
bilities in the adaptation of her soil to the pro luction of many of 
the most useful staples. She possesses manufactories applied to 
some of these staples and mineral products of which she m Ly justly 
boast. Her manufactures of Hemp, Tob: oem, Flour, Sugar, Lead, 
Iron, and other materials, may, we think, bear a comparisen with 
those of ary other State or of any Kingdom or Empire. 

But above all, she possesses a population, sober, in lustrious, 
intelli vent, ents rprizing, fu | of Aven tive ge nius, nerve l by a P ro- 
gressive spirit, capable, when well directed, of securing the most 
substantial rewards and of working out the best results. With all 
these advantages shall Missouri shrink from the contest when an 
opportunity is presented to her of making a fair and a full re pre- 
sentation of her resourees? We know that there is too much publie 
Spirit, state pride a ud patriotism, among us for such a result. We 
therefore call upon our fellow-citizens, in every part of the State, 
to aid us in sending contributions to this Exhi ition: The best 
samples, neither too large or too small, of our coal, of our nume- 
rous ores, and the metals produced from them: specimens in one 
or two feet blocks of our marbles, granites, and p rplvries; sam- 
ples of Kaolin, Alum Slate, White Sand, and other materials used 
in the arts—and the natural products of our soil, Hemp, Tobae- 
co, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Indian Corn, XC., as Wi lI as sections of 
our forest trees, indigenous fruit trees ani vines; the products of 
our manufactures in copper and iron, and of handicrafts in gen- 
eral, und models f mechanism in use among us. All t} ‘Wied if 
deposited with us before the 10th day of April next, will be for- 

warded on to New York, free of char ge, Wi here the sender or con- 
tributor is unable to defray the expense or trans portation on the 
same. An amp yle v Ww arehouse h: is be ‘en provide “d ani ] the Se cretar y 
of the Committee, Mr. M. Tarver, will attend to the reception of 
all articles sent to us, ani | give you certificates for the same. Hop- 
ing that we shall have the he: arty encouragement and united co- 
operation of our citizens in this great measure, and that without 
delay, we remain, 
Very respectfully, 
H. A. PROUT, Chairman, 
L. M. Keyvetr, Cuas. P. Cnoutgav, 
Ws. H. Betcugr, Tuos. S. Q’SuLiiv AN, 
A. 8. Mircugi1, L. V. Bogy 
A. BL. CuamBers, ‘THoRnton GRrIMster, 
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JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
MEISSISSIPPE VALLEY RAILROAD. 


The weak enemy of the Mississippi Valley Railroad thinks we 
and even one of its strong friends thinks we have 


are mad about, 
rer d his work: but ius ay ee his creati f 
over done this work; but just men, looking on this creation out o 


chaos, say, ‘‘it is all very good.” 

The complete system of railroads for Missouri was projected in 
our last October number, and we have always advocated that sys- 
tem. At the same time we have projected and advocated the sys- 
tem of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, and resisted the violation 
of its national character, when a bold effort was made in the Con- 
vention to use it for the gratification of a local passion. 

Its national form and its local traits equally command the ad- 
miration of the workman and the stacesman. 

The people and the Legislature of Missouri have paid it hand- 
some tributes. The State has offered $2,000,000 credit to the 
northern—the North Missouri—and the people have offered sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, and are still offering more to the 
southern—the Iron Mountain—portion of this work near St. Louis. 

The North Missouri Railroad Company are raising funds and 

rallying forces, and before spring is past, engineers will be on the 

line, it may be located through St. Louis and St. Charles counties, 
and bands of a thousand men may be building their portion of the 
road. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad Company have not 
only raised the funds necessary for the beginning of the work, but 
the engineers have commenced surveying the most direct and prac- 
ticable route to the Iron Mountain. They have already almost 
reached the Maramec river, and will dispatch their duty with judi- 
cious speed. The people of Jefferson, St. Francois and Madison 
counties have this month been holding enthusiastic meetings, at 
which beld resolutions were passed, showing a determination to 
raise hundreds of thousands of dollars for the south Missouri por- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

The town of Carondelet has pronounced in favor of subscribing 
$50,000. 

The County Court of St. Louis county has already subscribed 
$100,000, ae a beginning, and the people of St. Louis have, on 
Various occasions, at public meetings, unanimously resolved that 
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the city and county of St. Louis together should subscribe the sum 
of $1,900,000 to the two links—$5)0.000 to the North Missouri 
and $500,090 to the Iron Mountain Railroad. The people of St. 
Louis and of the country along the line of the Mississippi Valley. 
Railroad, in the State of Missouri, are doing*their duty, and, from 
the intimations in the Veto Message of Gov. Price, itis fair to in- 
fer that he would yet approve an act of the Legislature of Missou- 
ri, granting $1,590,009) of the State credit to the South Missouri 
Railroad. And further, itis fair to infer, from the telegrams from 
Washington City, this month, that Congress will promptly grant 
10 miles of the public land, in alternate sections on each side, 
from New Orleans to St. Anthony, to insure the prosperity of the 
Mississippi Vailey Railroad. 

But the heart-felt interest in this cause is not confined to Mis- 
souri and to Congress. 

We have often adduced evidence of the enthusiastic energy, ma- 
nifested in its favor at the extremities, as well as along the body 
of the route. That energy—though it sprang into existence and 
covered the land in a month, did not die ina month; it grew 
stronger and stronger ; it partook of the elements of immortality, 
for it was incorporated with the soul of the people. 


It anticipated the wants of the people, and they strove for the 
fruition of their wants. It indicated the way for art to subdue na- 
ture by bringing the material comforts as well as fruits and pro- 
ducts of different zones near home. It opened new fields of plea- 
sure for the man of ease, and new fields of enterprise for 
the man of business. It was in accordance with the order of 
of the day—the law of progress. It was directed in a line, cap- 
able of a greater extension than the breadth of the continent, to 
be finally limited only by the length of the hemisphere; and there- 
fore it will not be expended even when it grasps the British pos- 
sessions on the North, and pierces Mexico and the valley of the 
Amazon on the South. 


Bat what have been among the last practical manifestations of 
the working spirit in favor of this cause north and south of Mis- 
souri? 


This month, the Legislature of Arkansas, yielding to the indom- 
itable energy of Roswet. Bess, granted the Charter for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Company. 
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On the 27th day of last month, the energetic Agent in the pro- 
secution of this cause through Louisiana—BuckNner H. Payne— 


wrote to the author of this artic'e as follows: 


‘*The vast enterprise has taken such a hold of the public mind, 
that its success is no Jonger provlematical, but absolutely cer- 
tain.’ . 

“A policy—a calla and western policy for great leading 
lines must be inculcated and adopted, and to which all our energies 
must be devoted, or we shall be ruined by /iftle pet neighborhood 
schemes, or fanciful national highways that never will be realized, 
but which serve at the moment to keep proper ones from being 
executed, until all the great leading northern lines are complete .d, 
leaving us cut up, without the advantages to be derived from well 
located roads, * * * 

“We (the N. O. O. and G. W. R. Co.) have a gross amount of 
private subscriptions Of..............s.ccesccsees panscendud $ 822,000 
T'ax stock subscription of the city (New Orleans) 1,500,000 

do do do of parishes along the line that 
have already voted it 734,000 
Tax stock subscription of parishes yet to vote (none 
having voted against it as yet ) 665,000 
Total $3,721,000 
which will be increased to $4,000,000, as not a dollar of subscrip- 
tion has yet been asked for out of the State. The State is allowed 
by our Constitution, to take one fifth of the capital stock, which 
makes our capital $5,000,000. For the branch to the Arkansas 
line on the way of St. Louis, there are thirteen of our best parishes 
from whom private subscriptions and tax stock subscriptions are 
pledged for $1,500,000 more—the branch line, if taken off at 
Alexandria will cost $1,300,000.” 
‘Such are the means of this Company.” 


Towa is as “the air a chartered libertine.”” Iowa has dissipated her 
energies, wasting them on charters to connect nearlyall the river towns 
on her eastern border, with one another; and to connect almost 
every one of them with the Pacific Ocean by independent routes. 
The above comments of Col. Payne of Louisiana about being 
‘ruined by little pel neighborhood schemes, or fanciful national 
highways that never will be realized” apply to Iowa, as though they 
had been intended solely for her consideration. But Iowa is not yet 
destroyed, although her schemes are like the Kilkenny cats. Iowa 
may bespared from the doom cf Sodom. ‘*Peradventure ten shall 
be found there” whose hearts are concentrated, and who are con- 
Centrating the heart of the State on the Mississippi Valley Railroad. 
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A bold attempt was made in the Legislature to make Fort Des 
Moines the capital of the State; one effort more may gain the point, 
and the Mississippi Valley Railroad passing near Fort Des Moines, 
will be a powerful instrument to accomplish that end. Railroads 
from the river cities may be concentrated there; and thus each of the 
local State limbs may flourish by virtue derived from the national 
trunk. 

M. R. Lewis, of Lowa, is one of the leading spirits in this great 
cause, and the public has lately heard of him, confirming what he 
wrote on the 4th Nov. 1852, to its friends in Missouri. His words 
were : 

‘And I may say with confidence that public sentiment in this 
valley (Des Moines ) is unanimously in favor of your projected im- 
provements; and that, when the time sha!l have arrived for the co- 
operation of our people with material aid —they will co-operate 
spontaneously and abundantly in the work.” 

Minnesota is but a wild Territory. The Dakota In lian title ig 
just extinguished under their treaty of 1851, and therefore one 
might naturally expect, but feeble manifestations of energy, from 
that new born child of the desert in favor of the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. Yet Minnesota has seized bold hold of the Cause, grap- 
ples it with the strength of a lion and throws a flood of light on its 
northern portion. On the 11th December, 1852, the following ap- 
peared in the St. Paul **Minnesotian:” 

“THE LOUISIANA AND MINNESOTA RAILROAD!” 

‘It is a wild, impracticable project,” says Mr. Standstill—**the 
man is a fool that talks of its feasibility, and deserves to be sent 
to a lunatic asylum.”’ ‘*It will ruin St. Paul,” says Mr. Selfish 
Shortsight ; ‘cand 1 will have nothing to do with it.?? But these 
are petty annoyances that all great improvements have ever been 
destined to encounter, and will encounter to the end of time. 
Therefore, they are hardly worth alluding to; and shall certainly 
not deter us from advocating and agitating, continually, this great 
work, until its final consummation. 

This week we can only give a few general outlines. The region 
which this road will traverse, after passing the northern boundary 
of Lowa, is the Land of Great Promise we have just been speaking 
of (the Sioux purchase). Its fame has already gone abroad; and 
our friends farther south may rely, that the half has not yet been 
told. lowa has been thoroughly explored ; and its physical fea- 
tures and great reseurces are fully known to the world. The gen- 
eral character of the Sioux Purchase is the same as that of lowa; 
Lut for agricultural pursuits; for grazing; in fertility of soil and 
abundance of good water and excellent timber, and healthful cli- 
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mate,—out of the influence of malarious, and with a temperature 
too steady and dry in winter to produce pulmonary diseases—it 
far surpasses that young and growing State in practicability as the 
future home of the producer. Farming, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical pursuits can be carried on no more profitably in any part 
of the wide world, than within the limits of this very Purchase. 
There are the broad and fertile prairies, ready for the plow, to 
produce the grain; and every mile over its vast extent runs the 
mill-stream. And those thousands of limpid lakes, margined by 
luxuriant natural meadows—the very home for myriads of herds 
of cattle, where they can be reared for the Southern market fifty 
per cent. cheaper than in Kentucky and Ohio. This is no fancy 
sketch ; if the people south of us do not believe it, let them come 
and see for themselves. 

Face of the Country.—Over no portion of the West can a good, 
substantial raijroad be constructed with greater facility and more 
cheaply, than from the Iowa line to the valleys of the Cannon and 
Minnesota rivers, and thence to St. Paul. Until you strike the 
Minnesota, there are no streams that cannot be crossed with great 
ease; and material can be procured in abundance all along the line. 
What few heavy breaks might intervene can be easily avoided. We 
venture the prediction, that when the route is once examined, it 
will be found as feasible as any railroad route in Illinois or Iowa, 
aud perhaps more so. 

Distance from St. Louis.—We have made a rough estimate 
of the distance by this Jine of road from St. Louis to St. Paul, by 
way of Dubuque, and also the difference in favor of a more direct 
line to the Minnesota river, leaving Dubuque some 75 or 100 miles 
to the east of the road. We likewise give the distance to St. Paul, 
by diverging in this direction from the valley of the Cannon river: 
From St. Louis to Dubuque ............sseeeeseeeseeseees GUO Miles, 

6 Dubwame 60 Bt. Patl...cccccovscescrcoccsscsesesssese Se | 


EE, OLE 


From St. Louis to Ottumwa, Iowa........... inn So = 
ce 


+6 Ottumwa to Towa river.........2. cccccsssscccccseee LUO 
‘¢ Jowa river to Great Bend of Minnesota.......... 200 ‘* 


| TE | 
Line diverging to St. Paul from the valley of Cannon 
Fiver Willadd, GAY.......cccccscccecccscccecceccceseeeceee BO 


Datel. covvcecvocovicsocees coossnéscossntente Gee 
These distances may be out of the margin of what a practical 
engineer would conclude upon; but we feel certain the surveyed 
lines will, at least, prove no longer than these. The distance from 
St. Louis to New Orleans will, no doubt, be practically arrived at 
in afew months. So we will let that pass for the present. 
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2 word to Old Mother Louisiana.— Standing here at the 
summit of a high bluff, on the east side of the mighty river that 
hundreds of miles below washes, on either side, your sunny shores 
—upon a border fraction of the vast area once a portion of the 
Old Dominion—-St. Paul, a four year old city, of three thousand 
inhabitants, overlooks the broad acres which once, with your pres- 
ent limited bounds, together with the great States of Arkansas, 
Missouri and Iowa, bore your own name. ‘They are your child- 
ren; and the portion of Minnesota embraced in the Sioux Pur- 
chase is the youngest of them. St. Paul, though not of yor her- 
self, is to be the mart of this younger member of Old Louisiana’s 
family ; and is now anxious to advance the natural ends of trade 


and intercourse by uniting mother and daughter with bands of iron 
—to bind togethe r, by inseparable links, those whose early rela- 
tionship, natural interests, and undoubted policy would seem to 
dictate eternal union, social and political, as well as commercial. 
The intervening members of the family stand ready to lend every 
aid in the furtherance of this great work. Will you meet us with 
the affection of the true maternal parent, or drive us to seck an 
unnatural alliance elsewhere ?’ 

Before the ‘*Minnesotian,” prompted by filial affection, asked 
this question, it was generously answered by the Louisianian, and 
it meets another generous response herein. Minnesota and [.oui- 
siana are mutually attached to each other; their feelings are res- 


ponsive: 
‘*E’en thought meets thought e’er from the lips it part, 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart.” 

As a further evidence of the genial emotions and social comforts 
as well as the material, commercial and political advantages of- 
fered by the South through the instrumentality of the Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, a distinguished civil engineer of Louisiana, the 


> 


one who first responded to the proposition for a direct railroad 
union between St. Louis and New Orleans, and who first proposed 
the continuous route on the west side of the Mississippi river— 
C. G. Forsney—in a letter addressed to the author of this article, 
pours forth the following refreshing sentiments: 


‘*Let us link our populated members of the valley together and 
cumulate our forces, in forging a chain that must and will pre- 
serve the Union. These are the bonds—mutual interests. Let 
us unite them! Lines of Railroad along the latitudes will not 
inerease our adhesive tendencies. They but link like interests. 
Cross latitudes, and you link diverse interests, and bring people 
together that wish toexchange commodities. This you understand 
as well as I, and I need not urge it; for I find you already devot- 
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ing all your fervid energies to this favorite, this stupendous enter- 
prise. But what a triumph! should we bring St. Louis within 39, 
and St. Paul within 48 hours of New Orleans. I want to offer you 
a dish of fresh figs in exchange for a dish of cherries in July. I 
want to send you a basket of oranges, in exchange for pippins 
fresh from the orchard in October. I want to swap a dish of straw- 
berries in March for a bottle of your maple molasses fresh from 
the sugar camp; and when ours are «ll gone—receive your straw- 
berries in June, already done up in Western cream, a commodity 
not found here.—Just now I would like to send you a gorgeous 
bouquet, that, I gathered from the shades of Oleanda this morning, 
and whieh is now gracing that bust of unmateled beauty, in the 
corner of the parlor. And the air!—It isa luxury to live in such 
a day, in such a clime, and to breath this pure, exhilirating, soft, 
yet spirit giving air.” 

The Minnesotian frozen up as he is now in mid-winter, while 
he shivers in the snow storm, may imagine the material comfort to 
be gained in two days at New Orleans by the Mississippi Valley 
Railroad; the Louisianian sun-burnt as he is in mid-summer, will 
pant for the cooling shades and waters environing the Falls of St. 
Anthony; the Iowan and Arkansan will mutually fly to each others’ 
embrace; and the Missourian will receive them all, and refresh 
them with his hospitality in the City of St. Louis—the heart of 
the Mississippi Valley Railroad. 


Baliimore and Oliie Rail Road Freizht Tariff. 


The completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad may justly 
be regarded as the beginning of a new era in the commercial his- 
tory of the United States. From about the close of the last cen- 
tury commerce, on the Atlantic coast, has been steadily moving 
from south to north.—This great work is calculated to arrest 
that movement, and from this time we may expect to see the cur- 
rent reversed and the ancient prosperity of southern cities gradu- 
ally restored. 

T'he first Locomotive with its train passed over this road to the 
Ohio river, at Wheeling, on the 31st day of December, 1852, and 
the entire line is now or will soon be open for the transportation 
of produce and merchandise. 

We copy the following rates of freight from the Circular of the 
General Superintendent. 

With a few exceptions, all articles of produce and merchandise 
are divided into three classes, as follows: 
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ARTICLES OF 





First Ciass. 


The tariff on the following articles from Baltimore to Wheeling 
is fixed at 90 cents per 100 pounds in winter, and 75 cents in 


summer. 


Acids, 1m glass 
Ale, in bottles, owne:’s risk 
Beer 66 “é “ 
Beeswax ; Bells 
Berries ; Blinds 
Bonnets. Hats and Cans 
Books and Statione ry 
Boots and Shoes 
grandy, Foreign 
sroad Cloths 
Bread, Biscuit, &e. 
Bristles ; Brushes 
Brooms and Broom Corn 
Butter, fresh 
Cabinet Ware, boxed 
Candy 
Cards, for Cotton or Wool 
Carpets and Carpeting 
Carpenters’ Work 
Carriages, well packed, at owner’s risk 
—see Spec il Rates 
Carts and Wagons, also 
Cassimeres 
Chairs, | acked; China 
Cider. in bottles, owner’s risk 
Cigars and Cigar Boxes; rated at 15]bs. 
per cubic toot. 
Copper and Copper Manufactures for 
Way Stations 
Cordage, tot W ay Stations 
Clocks and Clock- Weights 
Cotton Batting ana Waste, owner’s risk 
Cotton Duck 
Cotton Yarn, owner’s risk 
Crarberries 
Deimijotns and their contents, at own- 
ers risk 
Drugs, in boxes 
Dry Goods, in boxes 
Eggs, owner’s risk 
Feathers, owner’s risk 
Fish, fresh “ 
Furs, Peltries 
Flour, Jess than Car loads 
Furniture, new, rated at 15]bs. p. cubic 
foot of space occupied-at owner’s risk 
Game ; Garden Seeds 
Gin; Ginseng ta 
Glass Ware, owner’s risk 
Glue and Gums ; Grapes 
Groceries, to Way Stations 
Hair and Moss, Upholsterers 
Hardware, to Way Stations 
Harness ; Hats and Caps 
Honey ; Hops 
Ice, in small quantity 


“ec 


In liz; Ink ’ Ivory 

Lemons and Oranges 

Liquors, foreizn 

Looking-Glasses, packed, at owner’s 
risk, rated as furniture 

Machinery, owner’s risk, except as 
otherwise provided for 

Mats; Matirasses 

Medicines, in glass or boxes, at owr- 
er’s risk 

Mineral Waters 

Musical Instruments 

Muskets and Fire Arms 

Oil, in bottles 

Oranges, Lemons, and like fruit 

Oakum, in bales, owner’s risk 

Oysters, in kegs or cans 

Paper Boxes 

Paper and Paper Hangings, in bundles 

Palm Leaf, in bales 

Piano Fortes, owner’s risk 

Pine Apples 

Porter, in bottles, owner’s risk 

Poultry, owner’s risk 

Provisions, fresh, Way 

Queensware, to Way Stations 

Raisins. &c. 

Rice, to Way Stations 

Saddlery, to Way Stations 

Sashes, glazed or not, at owner’s risk 

Scales and Scale Beams, loose 

Shoes and Boots ? 

Shot, to Way Stations 

Shrubbery, owner’s risk 

Snake- Root 

Soap, Fancy and Shaving 

Stationery 

Stoves, Mounted, &r. 

Stove Furniture, at owner’s risk 

Straw Goods 

Tea ; Tin- Ware 

Tobacco, foreign 

Trees, at owner’s risk 

Trunks and Contents, combustibles and 
inflammables excluded 

Umbrellas, Whips, &c. 

Varnish, Veneering 

Wadding and Wicking, at owner’s risk 

Wagons, Childrens’, packed 

Wagons, Common 

Wines 

Willow-Ware, rated as New Furniture 

Wooden- Ware, at owner’s risk of Chaf- 
ing 

Woolen Goods 

Wool, domestic 


Ge AU Articles not weighing 500 pounds or more. 
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ARTICLES OF SECOND CLaAss. 
Tarif from Baltimore to Wheeling per 100 pounds, 75 cents in 
When in quantities of 5V0 lbs. 


winter, and 60 cents in summer. 

or more. 

Ale. in casks 

Alcohol. in casks 

Axes; Axle-trees 

Bacon, Westward 

Bags and Bagging, in bales 

Beans and Peas 

Beer, in casks 

Blankets, in bales 

Boilers for Engines 

Brandy, Domestic 

Candles ; Canvas 

Chair and other Turned Stuff 

Cast-stee!. in bars 

Cheese, Westward 

Cod-Fish, in bundles 

Coffee, to Way Stations 

Copper and Copper 
through 

Cordage, through 

Dry Goods, in bales 

Drugs and Medicines, in casks 

Dye-Stutts 

Deer Skins, in bales 

Earthenware, to Way Stations 

Fiaxseed— Way 

Fruit, dried 

Glass, Window, in boxes, at owner's 
risk 

Groceries, through 

Gunny- Bags 

Grindstones 

Hair, Saddlers and Plasterers 

Hardware, through 

Herrings, boxes and kegs 

Hides, Dry 

Hollow-Ware Castings, less than Car 
loa !s 

Iron, Manufactured, to Way Stations 

Iron Sates 


Manufactures, 


Iron, Sheet, for roofing 

Lead ; Leather 

Life Stock, not previded for in Special 
Rates 

Marble, Dressed, owner’s risk 

Mihogany and other foreign Woods of 
value 

Melons 

Machinery, boxed, at owner’s risk 

Nails & Spikes, in less than a Car load 

Nuts, in bags or casks, Domestic 

Oil, in casks, owner’s risk of leakage 

Oil Cloths 

Paints 

Paper Hangings, boxed 

Paper, Printers’ 

Paper, Binders’ Board 

Qucensware, throuzh 

Rags and Straw Paper, to Way Stations 
at owner’s risk 

Rice, through 

Scales and Scale- Beams, boxed 

Stoves and Stove Castfhgs, on Manufac- 
turer’s account, by the Car load, at 
owner’s risk 

Sumac 

Skins, Buffalo &c., in bales 

Seeds, Clover, Grass and Hemp 

Saddlery, through 

Salt, Salts and Saltpetre, to WayStations 

Spices ; Starch 

Stone- Ware, to Way Stations 

Shot, through 

Tobacco, Domestic Manufactured, ex- 
cept Cigars 

Windsor Chairs, Worn Furniture, and 

* Kitchen Furniture, rated at 15 pounds 
per cubic foot oi space occupied 


ArtTIcLES oF THIRD CLAss. 
Tariff from Baltimore to Wheeling per 100 pounds, 50 cents in 


winter, and 40 cents in summer. 


or more. 

Anchors; Anvils 

Ashes, Pot, Pearl or Wood 

Apples, in bbls., by Car load 

Agricultural Implements, rated not less 
than 15 ibs. per cubie foot of space 
taken 

Bacon, Eastward 

Barytes 

Bark, in all forms 

Beans and Peas im casks 

Beef, Salted, in bbis., &c. 

Bones and Bone Dust 

Butter, in Kegs and Casks 

Cabbages, nut over half Winter Rates 
per 100 lbs. in Car loads 


When in quantities of 500 lbs. 


Candles, Eastward, in car loads 
Cement, Hydraulic, in Car loads, rated 
at 250 Iss. per bbl. 
Coa!, Anthracite 
Coal, Soft, in less than Car loads 
Coffee, through 
Cider, in Casks 
Cheese, Eastward, at owner’s risk 
Charcoal, by Car load 
Codfish, in casks 
Clay, Pipe, German and Moulding 
Cotton, in bales 
Dye- Wood, in sticks 
Earthenware through 
Fish, Salted, in casks 
20 
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Flour, by Car load, Westward, or by Ores, Chrome, Copper, Iron, &c. 


Way Oysters. in shell 
Flaxseed, through Poti toes, and the like 
Fire- Wood Pork lted, in casks 
Gi lomestic Pork x are 0 other Provisions, fresh, taken 


Hay, pressed, in bales, by capacity of — through in Car loads, at the owner’s 
Car risk of spoiling 








Heading and Staves, in Car loads Pitch; Plaster, Ground 
H . Green or Salted, at Summer Posts and Rai!s 
Rates, through the year Railroad Car, wrought materials 
Hogs? > Ha ir, in bales Rosin ; Ruin, domestic 
Hoops and Hoop- Poles, by Cor load Salts and Saltpetre, hrowgh 
H» * ani Ware Castings, by Car load, Sait, in Car loads. charged as Flour 
owner’s risk Soingles 5 ShipeSialf 
Horns Suorts aud Mill Oifal 
Iron. in Bloom, Pig, Scrap and Manu- Sisie; S ap, town and country 
factured, not in Special rates Soda Ash 7 
Tee, by Car load Sugar in hhds. and boxes 
Lard and Lard Oil, in casks Stone, Unwrought, including Soapstone 
Lead, th mash Sione Ware 
Lime and Limestone Spirits of Turpentine, in casks, through 
mu ab r. ge cvuiiie, see Special Rates Steel and Steel Springs 
Marble, in undressed Slabs and Rough, Swaw Paper, by Car load, through, 
owner’s risk of brea or owner’s risk 
Machinery and Machine stines and JT ; Tallow, in casks 
Ko ngs, heavy and rougi, at own- Timber; Tin Plate, in boxes 
S risk Tobae oO, E stw ird 
Mi) yes . Vinegar, in casks 


Molasses, owner’s tisk Whiskev, Eastward 
Nails and Spikes, by Car load, rated as Wire; Wood 
ji ur Zine 
SPECIAL RATES 
C Al from Cuaiidlibel to Baltimore per ton, of 2249 pounds, 
$2.U ) per ton. 
Iron, from Cumberland to Baltimore $2.50 per ton. 
lize and Fax, in bales, per 1U0 pounds, 60 cents through in 
winter, and 50 cents in summer. 
Gratns charged at 3d class rates, and if in car loads at the 
same gross charge as flour 
WHEAT estimated at 55 lbs., Rye and Corn at 52 bls., Bartey 
at 46 lbs., Buckwueat at 45 |bs., and Oats at 30 Ibs. p. bushel. 
‘LouR, per barrel, through, 85 cents in winter, and 70 cents in 
summer. 
Swine charged 50 per cent. above 3d class summer rates. 
Horses, Muss and Cattiy charged 25 per cent. above 3d 
class summer rates. Cattle weighing ‘Tess than 750 Ibs., will be 
rated at 750 lbs. per head. Cattle weighing more than 1000 Jbs., 
and calves more than three months old, will be taken at actual 
weight. 
Lumber and TrBer, when taken in car loads, will be charged 
at twenty per cent. less than 3d class rates, excepting logs, sawn 
t:mber ana very long stuff. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


USES OF THE SEA. 





BY EDWARD STAGG. 





Ay, it is good employment for the mind 
Of man to turn upon the works of God, 
And trace, as far as finite vision can, 
The uses of those works. *Tis wholesome thought, 
And sweet, to commune with Creation thus. 
And if we ever, ou this spot of earth, 
Do walk with angels from a happier sphere, 
Tis surely then. 
Comes some bright being now, 
And points with spirit-finger to the Sea, 
And whispers of its uses in my ear, 
O! may her other hand my pen but guide, 
And I’li repeat, that other ears may hear, 
The beauteous tale. 
Or ever man was made, 
And ere yet rain had fallen on the earth, 
There came a “mist”? to irmgate the soil. 
It was thy breath, blown gentiy o’er the land, 
O sea, that mist. And quick a bright green hue 
Was painted on the leaf and on the blade, 
And tlowers gave fragrance sweeter than before. 
And blade and leat held trembling, for awhile, 
Big iris drops, when it had rolled away, 
That grateful mist, and the bright sun shone down. 
Sin filled the earth. Man’s cup of guilt was full, 
Nor was he worthy, in his maker’s eye, 
Longer to live upon his mother earth. 
‘hough she had nourished him, had given him food, 
And raiment suited to his state, and fruits 
So freely had distributed, that he 
Had but to eat, yet man was blind to see 
The hand of the great Husbandman, who made 
The generous soil, and who did cause to grow 
Its every yield. And now man’s hardened heart, 
Dead, as it were, to kindly sympathies, 
To better feelings and to gratitude, 
And “full of evil,”? had no thoughts of Him, 
Who made it to be happy. 
So God called 
Upon the Sea! And up it slowly rose, 
First o’er its shores, then creeping steady on 
Till cities, towns and mountain-tops were hid 
Beneath its waters! While upon its breast 
A vessel floated, piloted by God. 
That vessel which, mid many taunts and jeers, 
The Patriarch had built, to save himself 
And household from the Flood. “The rain did beat 
Upon that house,” and, all around, the deep, 
Whose fountains now were broken up, was spread 
In dreary prospect. But those souls within, 
But “eight”? in number, were not given to fear. 
The work was done, and all mankind was drowned, 
Save the Ark’s freight! And now the sea withdrew. 
And when that vessel upon Ararat 
Did safe repose, and all within were glad, 
Then Noah aid his household turned their eyes 
To Heaven, whither their best thoughts had gone 
And there beheld the Bow! That gorgeous arch. 
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O sea, must make aknowledgement to thee. 

For ’twas thy breath again, late held in air, 

That then condensed, and tormed these dewy drops, 
Which threw to man the glory of the sun, 

As there it shone. 








That beauteous Tow a sign 
Of covenant was made that floods no more 
Sbould cover up the earth; that ne’er should fail, 
While earth endured, the precioua time of seed 
And harvest. 
Who but frequently has looked 

Upon a sunset sky of summer time, 
And found come stealing o’er his trangnil soul, 
As then he gazed upon the gorgeous tints, 
A feeling like devotion, and has sighed 
To see the beauties fadi.g fast away 
As the big sun went down. Thou art, O sea! 
The mother of the clouds, and they it is 
Which make the glorious sunset that we love ; 
Not only pleasing us, but drawing the thoughts 
To better contemplations. Thus the clouds, 
The drapery of the sky, chamelion-hued, 
Speak to us sweetly, as the day dies out. 

The morrow comes, with August’s sun. whose heat 
Wearies the farmer. He hies him tu some tree, 
At noon of day, to have its grateful shade, 
And rest his limbs beneath its canopy 
Of whispering leaves; while, stretched upon the ground, 
He peaceiul lies. And, led by instinct there, 
His faithful dog is couchant at his side. 
A cloud is seen approaching with a frown, 
And flashing ever and anor its eye 
Of dazzling fire. But it frightens not. 
]t comes all welcome, rather, like some cloud 
Of Providence, which bears a blessing in it. 
And now, above the farmer’s head it breaks, 
And falls, refreshing to the soil and him. 
Whence is that rain, if not from thee, O sea! 
The sun looks down upon thy heaving breast, 
And then, enamoured ot thy beauty, steals 
Sweet dews from thee, and they do float in air 
Gregarious, adding to their numbers till 
‘They drop as we have seen. 


































And He who said 
That time of seed and harvest shall not fail 

As long as earth endures, has also said 

That Summer and Wiiter shall successive come. 

Lo! now the Winter at appointed time 

is here. The brook, late murmuring, is still.— 

The green is not, and all the flewers are dead. 

The snow-bird and the rabbit in the wood 

Do hop or run upon the frozen ground, 

Or leave their foot-prints in the snow. °*Tis now 
The time when households gather round the fire 

In sweet domestic intercourse, and tales 

For pastime tell. Now pleasant is the sound, 

When all without is cheerless, cold and dark, 

Of crackling fire, and cheerful is its blaze. 

The snow now lies a covering on the ground. 
*Twas made of clouds, by Frost’s cold finger formed 
Mysterious in the sky. Those star-like flakes. 

Soft falling to the ground, in silence come ‘ 

For a good purpose. They together make 

A covering to protect the life that lies 

Sluwbering through dreary winter, in the ground. 
And when it melts the snow affords a drink 
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To thirsty soil, and gives to wasted streams 
A geuerous increase. 
Sweetest pleasure now, 

‘Tis deemed by some, to sit within a sleigh, 
All warmly clad, and drawn by fleet-foot horse, 
Go skinuing o’er the glazed and sparkling snow 
With wondrous speed. The maiden at the side 
Or him she loves is happy now. ‘Their hearts 
Beat quick and joyously, as there they sit 
Close, vowing love. And when the moon shines out, 
And throws her rays of silv’r on their path, 
There migit be seen in kissing met their lips. 

?Tis it that equalizes temperature, 
The Sea. Its cold frem polar regions, and 
Its warmth troin twopre latitudes, evolves, 
Or elise absorbs, to mitigate extremes 
Of atmosphere. And what a blessing here 
Is given to man! in some hot region he 
Were burned, without, or frozen in some cold. 

And sctence must sing praises to the sea, 
For benefits to her. The earth is round, 
] prove you, says the Sea; 
For when your vessel is upon my breast, 
And distance intervenes, ye look in vain 
Tv see that vessel. But she nearer draws, 
And now ye see her top-mast, gradually her sails, 
Anon her deck, till she is visible 
To you entire! And so some obj ct comes 
l pon the sight wWuen Prisils o’er a hill 


From opposite si 
rt 


And of the Needle much— 


Its variations—were not known, if thou, 
O sea, had been not; tor the Genoese 
Had never plouzhed thy waters in the search 
For that New World, America the blest! 
Tae great higow y ol Nitiens is the Sea. 

Tis God's peculiar territory, where 
The pe ples of ail countries on the globe 
Have equal right to travel. It is well 
There is the interveution of the sea; 
For countries thus may tree exchange their wares 
And products with but little cost, which they 
Could never do, if a vast wilderaess 
Of untrod land instead did le be.ween; 
Where savage beasts had sway unbounded, or 
Where mountains high with rugged sides and steep 
Forbidded passage; where contested claims 
To owuership were had. 

And where had gone 
Taose noble souls who giori us treedom sought 
To worship God in his most pleasing way ? 
No ‘“*May Flower’? then had borne them from the place 
Of persecution, and no Plymouth Rock 
Received them. They had pined with hopeless woe 
In slavery of the mind. 

Columbia then 
Had been a name unknown, as one of fame, 
And the “New World,” with all its savage race, 
How different from now! A glorious land, 
The exemplar of the world, we had not seen, 
A lovely object standing in her strength 
And beauty; and the cause of Christ had not 
So far advanced. 

What more shall now be said, 

O sea! of thy great uses! Shall we speak 
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Of those pure winds, so cool and rich with dews, 
Which thee come o’er, with “healing on their wings,’? 
The “sea-breeze’”’ that is called; of fish thou giv’st 
For food or oil ; of pearl and coral which 
Thou givest man for ornament and use. 
We speak of these, and have not spoken all. 
He who, O sea, has poured thee out and set 
Thy bounds, and said, **Come thou thus far, and stayed 
Shall here thy proud waves be,’ has given to thee 
Yet other uses, and a secret one 
Man knows not otf. 

And now, good-bye, my friend 
And angel-company ; one happy hour 
Or so, I’ve passed in thy society. 
And if I’ve faithful been in noting down 
What thou hast whispered, I am doubly blest. 

St. Louis, 1852. 


BOLO OL wee ws 


THE PLAINS, 

Being a Collection of Veracious Memoranda, taken during the Ecpedition of 
Exploration in the year 1845, from the Western Settlements of Missouri to the 
Mexican Border, and from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas to Fort Gibson, 
via South Fork of Caunadian—North Mexico and Nor'» Western Texas. 

By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 


CHAPTER THREE.—[ Continued. ] 


Wherein the Great north-western-mule-wagvon and packesaddle Ex; loring- Expedition makes 
@ grand movement, and its historian, one stull more grand, though rather mixed with Geo- 
metry. 

The sun was bright, and his rays, warm and cheering like blazing logs in 
the wintry night, caused mirth and hope to lighten up the countenances oi the ex- 
asennad and even the weather-beaten physiognomies of the veteran voyageurs, 

ardened and embrowned by many a mountain rain and snow, ielaxed from their 
usual frigidity, by degrees, and seemed to share in the general satisfaction around. 

Under such happy auspices as these, Francois could not but feel the sincerest 
emotions of pleasure, and with renewed hope, aug his heels into his animal’s ribs, 
and went, like others bave frequently done before, on his way rejoicing. 

In tolerable order, if the expression is satisfactory, we proceeded over the 
first rise or swell in the prairie; and then happened the first incident, which, 
though trivial and unimportant, as far as regards the main end of the expedition, 
was, nevertheless, the cause of no little difficulty and delay, at the time, and an 
omen of evil to the sanguine Francois, all the previous bright auspices, and the 
future glory of the adventure, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

One of the teams, more heavily laden than the balance, having to cross a 
ravine, ploughed by descending rains across the road, sank deeper in the soft clay 
than its predecessors, and the mules faltering, became badly stalled. ?Twas an 
unfortunate stall, and the more so to certain outsiders, as will be easily inferred 
from the sequel. 

The unlucky waggon remained in this situation for some time, and the cav- 
alcade moved on. The rear body however—the cavalry ot the expedition, whilst 
passing the obstacle, shewed evident signs of uneasiness, and sundry mules of 
peevish and irascible temper, chose to make it a fit subject to descant upon. The 
consequence was, that in less time than it takes the historian vo record it, six or 
eight of the explorers were pursuing their explorations on foot, and their pack 
and riding animals scouring over the prairie in hot pursuit of the fast receding 
advance guard. 

Not a whit wiser than the rest,—the mule led by Francois, which by a queer 
fatality, happened to bea very devil, and had to been knocked down with a rock 
pieparatory to being packed at all, must needs consider the wagon in the road_a 
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phantom to be frightened at, although he had seen it daily for a week, and with 
the luckless Frenciiuman for a centre and the rope for a radius, began an indefin- 
ite series of rapid circles, increasing the range with the velocity, and performing 
the manoeuvres with a correctness and skill, which would have done credit to 
Euclid and a pair of compasses, 

The unsophisticated explorer supposing this singular conduct to be a mere mo- 
mentary fancy of the jocose animal, humored his caprice for some time, by turn- 
ing his own mule and keeping a front face to the rude g ‘ometrician, until per- 
ceiving that the centrifugal force of the movement freed Euclid of his pack, and 
would most likely pull lim from his seat, he wisely let the miscreant go, who 
shot off ut a tangent, and then, his own saddle turnimyg at the moment, rolled easi- 
ly and unhurt .o the ground. Such was his debut on the prairie. 

Tiis was but one of the episodes of the day’s inarch ; and though the dis- 
tance from Boone’s Fork to our second camp was but six or seven miles, it pre- 


senfed but one unin 


terrupted scene of accident and disorder: Loose animals seat- 

tered here and there without pack or saddle,—packs and saddies along the road, 

far aWay,—whilst many a poor fellow who had set out well mounted and equip- 

yor walked humbly along the 
, 


route with lis ritle on his shoulder and inw ardly Wishing all long-eared and k ng- 


legged beasts to the devil 


‘ 


ped, how vainly pursued iis truant charges on foo 


Though no bones were broken or serious damage done, the prestige was any 
thing but pleasant, and many shook their heads ina sinister way and hoped “that 
things would turn out better than the y looked 

Even the infidel greenhorns who neither believed in signs, dreams or any 
partic liar creed at all, seemed partially affected by the signs ot to-day, and an 
observer would have concluded from soine of their lengthened countenances that 


a return road would have been willingly and unanimously a lopted. 


The second camp was rather inferior to the first in respect to the proximity of 
wood; buithe water was good and the pasturage in the neighborhood abundar 
The piace upon which we pitched our tents, wasa little plateau near the cre 

as ieveli asa ul I" ili | with the fresh mi its iIppiled by one ol our beeves ana 


ca . ‘ ; j { t} t 
luxuries of flour, colfee. sugar, etc., we enjoyed altogether, what most ot 


peopie called ** Tie joiliest keind of a time.”? 7 

Several additional hands joined the party the morning after our arrival here, 
as also a couple of heavy ox wagons to transport a portion of our provisions and 
outfit beyond the deep rich soil, which had become well saturated by the recent 
heavy rains, and sank like quicksands beneath both hoof and tire. 

‘The little valleys and creek bottoms, which interperse this section of the 
country, el] timbered, and at no great distance from our camp were sev- 
eral farins and habitations belonging to the Shawnees, who had received this ter- 
ritory for their ancient hunting grounds east of the Mississippi. The appearance 
: I ents evinced no rema kable ia tustry or progress, although £ix 
months afterwards, a similar scene in the shape of a Kickapoo village, near the 
frontier ot Ark Lnsas, presente d charms to our eye Ss, W hich those only can appre oe 
ciate. who have made a tour among the houseless tribes of Buffalo-eaters who 
roain over the American desert. Practising with rifle and p stol was a fa orite 


amusement whilst encamped here, and as game was said to exist in the neighbor- 


of these impr 


hood, several, and amongst them Francois, shouldered their guns and dispersed 
themselves throuch ‘he dense little groves which fringed the creek. 

The underwood was tl ick and tangled, and our amateul } unters had no creat 
success to boast of. The Indians bad searched the covers well; the deer were 
scarce, if there were any at all, and not even a rabbit or a squirrel enlivened the 

olitude. 

Just on the point of returning empty-handed and dispirited, Francois cast a 
glance intoa thicket ahead, and beheld a sight which sent the blood beating back 
to his heart with rapture and surprise, and made his fingers tingle as if frosbit- 
ten. Crouching leisurely at the foot of a tree, was one of the largest black bears 
in the Shawnee country. 

With a hasty clance at the condition of his rifle, he drew his wool hat more 
firmly over his brow, and then with breathless and careful haste, began a series 
of retrozrade movements, until he had attained a sufficient distance from the bear 
to make a safe surround. 

Then, concentrating all his energies for the task, our modern Mike Fink, 
with ready rifle and breathless with caution, advanced towards the thicket: 
During all these maneouvres of marching and countermarching, which would 
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have reflected honor upon the most renowned tactician, the boisterous little river 
continued to babble and bubble along amongst the rocks, and made as much 
noise in the glen, as though not a bea: was there, nor any Mike Fink creeping 
stealthily and noiselessly through the woods to shoot him. 

Mike was compelled to wade the creek to reach his prey, but had he known, 
poor iellow, how often he would afierwards be compelled to cross the Arkansas, 
the unfortunate bear he discovered in the Shawnee .ountry would have been lei? 
where he was found: in statu guo. ; 

So the creek was forded, the woods were threaded, and the ursus major again 
in full view Yes! there he was! the same as before: unmoved and unterrified; 
his two short ears projectin, on either side as valiant as a bear’s ears could be, 
and his oily rotund body resting easily and lazily upon his haunches. Surdana- 
palus what a feast! Selecting a neat little sapling for a rest, Fink took a long and 
steacy vehi; the gun g¢ clearly and distinctly, and Mike beheld an ordi ary 
black stump with a bullet hole through it. His nerves must have been steady, 
for, intending to blow the bear’s brains out, he had aimed between the two erect 
ears, and sure enough jie had litterally made daylight shine through the very 
spot he presumed tobe occupied by brains. 

Without reloading his piece for additional sport, Francois took a bee-line for 
camp, where he arrive sound enough, I am happy to state, not toenter upon any 
minute deseription o: his hair-breadth escapes or the extraordinary quantity of 





gume to be found m the neighborhood. 

Several Shawnees visited us on the 24th to dispose of a few vegetables which 
they brought along; the latter were quite acceptable and with the little fish 
cauglit in the creek, afforded ‘*material aid” tothe other viands which graced our 
hum! e board 

(he company now numbering near eighty men, had been, as I have stated, 
divided into messes of eight and ten, and again into guards or wate es. Though 
there wis no immed ate necessity for all the pains taken in this latter respect, it 
was deemed a favorable « pportunity to accustom the men to the irksome duty, so 
that when well upon the prairie, they would be fully diseiplined for the arduous 
marcli before them. Tue day guard which consisted merely in keeping the graz- 
ing anitnals within bon ds and driving them to the stream for water, was an easy 
and indolent employment ; but to many, and especially to such as had been ac- 
customed from chilihood to long naps, the night watch wi h its silence and lones 
liness presented contrast which no novelty or association could invest with suf- 
ficient interest io make desirable. One of these amateur watchmen being upon 
duty, w ilst at this danzerous camping ground, and possessed of an eccentric turn 


of mind, as well as a temperament anything but sanguine, took it into his head 
that he might risk an attock of rheumatism by parading over the damp ground at 
hight, evtered a tent. and wisely devoted to rest the few hours which intervened 
to daylight. The asto ing news that there was a sleepy explorer amongst us, 
broke upon us the following morning like a thunder clap, as doubtless daylight 
did upon the unfortunate Dogberry himself, and the circumstance afforded the en- 
tire camp a topic for discussion, which would probably have continued until the 
following day, had not a proclamation been made throughout te camp for the 
explorers to assemble at the Captain’s tent; ** For the long-haired Greeks to come 
to Cou ue il.?? 

**The object of the meeting was briefly explained by our talented Command- 
*er-in-Chiet, who, aftera few appropriate remarks, informed us that He himself 
*‘was the leader of the expedition, having been employed by sundry powerful and 
wealthy Americans, Uncle Sam amongst the balance, to make an exploration of 
“certain regions to the westward, (he locality, distance, names, etc. etc. of which 
“fit would not Lenefit us te be informed of. As to the route we were to pursue in 
‘visiting these strange countries, it would be of no material use for us to inquire 
‘‘any particulars, as only He-himself ani aids, such as assistant botanist, assist- 
“ant geologist. assistant mineralogist, assistant conchologist, pilot, cook, as 
‘also assistant journalist and astronomer knew anything about it, and a further 
‘diffusion of such knowledge, would be utterly superfluous, 

“Several pertinent remarks were here made by our talented chief respecting 
“the nonsensical custom of some ignorami, who cannot travel over these regions 
“without taking notes and keeping a journal. After reprobating such literati 
“for some time, he gave all to understand that no notes or memoranda shouid be 
“kept, as He himself, who was by rights (like a pepe on asmall scale), both tein- 
“poral and intellectual captain of the expedition, had as much as he could do to 
“attend to this branch of the concern himself. 
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**Martial law or the law of Mars, the God of war, was declared by our va- 
“Jiant commander-in-chief, to be the law which should direct Him in governing 
“his command. As to the drowsy beaded fellow, who preferred a nap to the 
“chance of obtaining a shot with his empty gun at some imaginary horse thief, he 
“was formally pronounced to be no longer a member of the mule and packsaddle 
“exploring expedition, but ordered to return as speedily as possibly to the point, 
“whence none but an ill wind could have blown hm. 

*“*Anv one falling asieep hereatter, shall be shot after break fast.”? 

This Demosthenic effort, which would undoubtedly have been reported 
“verbatim et literatim ut loguitur tempore,’’ had the house ,ot been in secret ses- 
sion, the reporters kicked out, and the press muzzled, 1 have looked in vain for, 
amid the numerous and voluminous reports with which Congress and other great 
functionanes have been so liberally provided, and had not Francois preserved his 
usual habit of acting somewhat perversely, and humored an odd Xenophonian fancy 
for pencils and memoranda, at least one half of the stirring incidents of this Gre- 
cian march would never have been narrated by historian’s pen, and ail the bril- 
liant passages, like the one above, would have been lost to the scientific worlp 
forever. 

**Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste :ts sweetness on the desert air.”? 





Nore.—It hasbeen the world’s axiom forages that murder, treasor, robbery, soecrilege, 
etc., will eventually reap their respective deserts: and the reader of these hasty memorenda 
will perceive curing the course of coming cha; ters thet the tehirg amd preserving of private 
notes respecting strange scenes and stronge , eople,ttrough which one passe: in this world of 


ours. forms no exception to the general ruce. 
In the instance above, it would constitute a grave offence in the eyes of martial law, for the 


eomminder-in-chief had publicly and expressly stuted to his command that no small Xeno- 
phons would be tolerated in the expedition,’as be himself was the only one in camp, legal y 
and naturally qualified to record our cecds, and see that they were properly printed by order 
of Congress. 


LITERARY NOTICES, PERIODICALS, ETC. 


“THe MerRcHANTS’ MaGazine,” for January, 1853, has been received. This 
sterling periodical has now e: tered upon its 24th volume, and we do but simple 
justice to its industrious and able Editor, Freeman Hunt, to say that the charac- 
ter of the work improves with every velume.—The ** Merchants’ Magazine” 
should be in the hands of every intelligent man in the United States, whatever 
may be his avocation. 

“De Bow’s Revirw,” for Janua'y, 1853, made its appearance in due season. 
This pioneer of southwestern periodicals has completed iis 13th volume. To say 
that this valuable work has been ably sustained from its beginning tothe present 
time, conveys but an imperfect idea of the talent and industry necessary to es- 
tablish a great work in a region where the people habitually look abroad for all 
kinds of literature. See Prospectus. 

“THe TEACHER AND WESTERN EpvucaTIoNAL MaGazine.”’ Edited by John 
H. Tice, Secretary of the Board of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. This is a 
monthly publication “intended to embrace all subjects connected with education- 
al interests.””> A more noble object could not have been conceived by the able 
and philenthropic Editor, and we are highly gratified that he has devoted his tal- 
ents to the cause of education in the West. The subjects contained in the first 
number are selected with judgement and well treated. The pamphlet contains 
32 pages, and the mechanical department is executed with much taste. Price 
$1.00 per annum. 

“Norton’s Lirerary Reerster.”? We are indebted to the publishers of 
Norton’s Literary Gazette, New York, forthe Literary Register and Book buying 
Almanac for 1853. The volume contains a calendar caleulated for every part of 
the United States, a list of Libraries in the U. S., and also a list of American 
publications for the year 1852. Also a historical sketch of Yale College and 
other Libra-ies, with handsome engravings of Harvard College, Yale College 
and other literary edifices. The work will be found useful to every family, as 
well as to business men. Price 25 cents. 
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EXnrsiTtion oF Missouri. 

In the presentation of the cause of the “Association for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations,’* we are h ippy in making our acknowledgments to the 
Editors and Proprietors of two of the daily presses of Si. Louis, distingu'shed for 
the industry and enterprise with which they devote themselves, in preparing the 
foundation and gathering together the materials and forces for the superst:ucture 
of the wealth, the honor, the g! ry of the State of Missouri, which have for ages 
been slu:nbering in the dust. 

Mr. Mirenent, of the “ Nows,’? has presented us with an article on the Ex- 
hibition of Missouri, which must arouse the spirit of the people from the apathy 
in which they have been supinely indulging for more than a generation. 

Mr. Bunn, of the ‘**Jutelligencer,”? has presented us with the above engraving 
of the New York Crystat Pavace, in which Missouri is called upon to display 
her immense treasures on the 24 of May, 1853. 

The time for action is short. The demain great. The Internal Improvement 
System is based upon the resources of the State. The resources are more than 
sufficient to sustain the undertaking. The Exhibition will be atrial. The peo- 
ple have it in their power to pass it triumphantly. Let them show themselves 
men. Let them show their vast means. Let them astonish England. Let them 
astonish the world. In the arts of peace, as in the arts of war, Missouri like 

“England expects every man to do his duty.” 


~ 


TRON MOUNTAIN RATILROAD.—On motion of Ton Jousx F. Darpy, the Bill introduced by 
him on the 25th January, granting right of way for the I. M. R, R. through certain lands of the United 
States, passed the House of Congress the same day. 

The corps of Engineers surveying the route, were one mile below the Maramec river On the last day 
of January. 
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& MCFAUL, 


(Late TWICHELL & MOGRIDGE,) 
Commission aud Forwarding Merchants, 


Corner of Commercial and Pine Streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Liberal CAsH ADVANCES on Consignments, IN Hano.—Persoual attention given to the Rp- 
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Stationers. 
7 WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d’ 
( « St. Lonis. Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and Schoo ks. Blank 
Writing Papers. Music Paper j 
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Surntiure. 
W M. M. HARLOW, proprietor of the St. 
Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
aml keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
blinds. willow ware, Kc. 

Also, marnfactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptiy attended to, and goods care fully 
packed. All goods as recom- 
mended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive anew Locust streets. St. Lonis. Mo 


Paper Hangings. 


\ TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Pap rs. No. 49 South Second street. between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis. Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oi! and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces. 
window shades. marble, morroquin. Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch gold bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paj er, &c. April, 1850. 
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| | DINGS & CO., impoiters of German, 
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} manufeecturers of all hinds of No. 
| 47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 
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Com; 


ONATHAN COMMERCIAL 
, COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo.. incorporated 
lbyv the General Assembly, January v4, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
honors, and exercise all and 
cummon to Commer- 
by law in other 


JONES’ 


legrees, confer 
singular. the privi.e,es 
cial Colleges, authorized 
| States. ”’—Charter, Sec. 2. 
| Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
|} selves for bu-ine s pursuits, are respectfully 

invited to call during business hours and exame 
ine the mode of imparting instruction. the 
progres: of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
| :ities extended to those desi: ous of qualifying 
themselves for the prectical duties of the 

Jjounting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
|eal Accountants now in cherce of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business educetion in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
| the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 

ment,” corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo. 
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Notary }Jublic. 


ADULPH KEHR, 

Notary Public, Mo. 11, Fourth street, 
Opposite the Court House. 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Nolary Pudlic and Conveyancer, 
Office: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
streets, next.o ©. Witter’s Book Store, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


hardware. 


P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
. 


fin and Sheet lron Work—suchk as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and)=- Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Miin street, South-east 
ot Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 


} 


cure! 
constantly on hand, 


manufactures and keeps 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
alw son hind, who.esale and retail. 


Mathematical Instruments. 


BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
J. Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 63 North Se- 
cond street, bet ween Pine and Olive, St. Louis 
Mo.. manufactures, and has always on hand: 
Survey. or’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments. 
Theodo.ite Pocket ’ 
Birometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
ments, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter'’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glas-es, lvdro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers tor 
aci 's and selts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, Xc., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
ments; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Tayior’s Shear all sizes; 
Syringes, large and sm dul, Scarificators, Lan- 
large Seales and 


Compisses, S y-glasses 





cets; Forceps: Turnkeys; 
Weights for Druzgists: Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols. Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &ec. TF All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 


Fruit Crees. 


gee TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tavlishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticuturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to thei: 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

oo letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSUN & BROTHERS. 


| 











Lithographic Establishment. 


AY HAERFF & BRO,, No, 71 Market street, 
h St. Louis, Mo.,. are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
pecially, as they are in possession of the 
largest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr ph por- 
traits and Likenesses from daguerrots pes, en- 
erave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
und visiting curds, dipiomas, n ic, ma .i- 
fests, labels, facsimiles. bank notes, bank wills, 
bank checks. biil heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps,tuwn plats. &c, 

> They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs. in 2s much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 








JJaper fangiags. 


THOMAS DALE, 

Paper hanger, Whitener and Wall colorer, 
No. 158 Market street near Alex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug store. St. 

Job Plastering done at short notice and 
best style. 

Allorders for work promptly executed. 


Louis, Mo. 


ftlauuiacturers. 

THOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
ix Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. {Blacksmith work for 
lousebuilders, at the lowest prices. Ile 
has aiways on hand the highly recommended 

Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


. li ee ad 
Panking houses. 





JAGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Aiso Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 











| A. BENUIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
Je change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street. St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest vaid to depositers, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time biils purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sule, at the lowest rates, 
nsums to suit purchasers. 





eo J. ANDERSON & CO., bankers and 
e exchange dealers on the north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Lonis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 





| OKER, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 
4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side,third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale et the lowest rates ia 
sums to suit purchasers. 





Lithographic Establishment. 


» «# C. KROBYN’S Lithographic, Drawing, 
E. Engraving, ond Co.or Printing Establish- 
ment, No. 44 North Srcond dtreet, beiow 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Portraits, Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Musia, Viccettes ior Books, Drafis, &c 
Showvills, Labe.s, Business * Visiting Cards, 
Architecture, Machinery, Drawings, Plans, 
Maps. «c. - Drawiugsol ail kinds executed on 
Stune.—Copper and Steel pistes, “ood Cuts. 
Manuseri:ts xc. transferred. Al. kind of col- 
orand ornamental priit.ag executed in the 
beatest style. at moderate Terms. 

a eee 


nnn 
Commission stlercants. 
PUSSELL & BENNETT Wholesale Grocers 
LV and Commission Merchanis, North-West 
corner of Ulive aud Second streets opposite 
the Monrve liouse, St. Louis, Mo. 


YIOUTEAU, HAR ISON & VALLE, Com- 
C nission Merchants and Pro; rietors of the 
&. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, f:om 
the ore of the iron Mountain, of Bar lron ina 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 
Plite, Nuii- Spikes, KCoy SC. 

Warehouse No. 129 North 2d street, St. Louis. 
~ws 


alttornens. 


OHN LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 
J Counsellor at Law, office No. 

street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


| eed PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
Hillsboro’, Mo. 





7 HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
k . dence, Mo. VUthce over Thomus & iodd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. i. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cebb, Esq , St. 
Louis, Mo. 
mt N. WAUL, Lawyer, No. 87 Gravier str., 
T. New Orleans, La. 

Kefer to Magee. U:horn & Co.; Lesesne & 
Moise; Benoist, Shaw & Co.; 4. J. Denis- 
toun; S.J. Nicholson; Hill, McLean & Co.; 
mM. D. Cooper & Co.; Lowe, Paitison & Co. ; 
McRae Coffman & Co.; Cochran, Bullard & 
Co.: C. C. Lathrop. 
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Records. 





JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
] records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 


dersigned. Andto avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums. the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., 310. 
March, 1851. 
PPP L LILI aL aD dh 
YENERA'. AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
I public lands, re ul estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notarr Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositione for all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. October, 18.1. 
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Books & Stationery. 
eae eggs 14 Cam, street, Ne» Urleans, 
a La. Books and Siationery cheap Publi 
tutions, Magazines Ac., rich fancy Guoods. 
Prices and qualities to meet your approval. 
17 Urders solicited. <2 & 


Book Printing. 
‘UE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and te 
Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locus 
apese between Main and Second, st. Louis 
Mo. 


'NAKLES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
( Printers, Main street, St. Louis, Mo, 


Land Agency Notice. 


\ TORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Conrt; 
to attend to cases before Congress 
cute Claims and settle accounts again 
Departnents and Boards of Commissioac.., 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
trin Pensions and Bounty lands; to cvilect 
debts dividends. legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loins and Stocks and on Bonds and vor tyage, 
and to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loins Land and Patent-rights in any State 
of the Unin. Particular attention paid to 
Califurnia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

TF? Communications prepaid, addressed to 
W. G. SNeTHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capitol 
W.ushingtun, D. ©,, will meet with 
rrompt attention. 


Saddlerp. 


| EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle. Mar- 

ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whoile- 
sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 
Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


hioots. 


; lop 


——_“ 
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1 M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 

'e of Warren's Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Compusition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, Which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt thismode 
ol roofing, 

Vilice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. Oilice hours from ly to 11 e’clock, a. 
M..and4to4 p.m, 


Sates. 


\ *MUKRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing 
4 Manufactory, n@s. of Chesn. bet. 9. & 10, 
streets, continue to manufacture at the above 
establishment, all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 
book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, 
iron awnings, lightning rods, bedstcads. grat- 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be 
formed of iron. 


Foundry. 


Rouin CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY- 
JouN RENFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER- 
eo FOUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 North-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. Manufacturers of all hinds of ma- 
chinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
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Prospectus. 


DE BoW' 
Southern and Western Review, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Internal Improvements, Statistics, 
General Literature. &c. 
Published at New Orleans, at $5 per annum. 

A few sets remaining, for which the pro- 
prietor solicits orders in 13 vo'umes. 

Wanted, the March N»., 1848, and August 
1849. for which subscri;tion price will be paid. 

Missing numbers of the Review sunplied. 
Volumes bound at the actual cost. The post- 
age on mouthly numbers, a!! distances, 2 cents, 
if paid quarterly, in advance. 
DeBow’s In wOwOrE at RESOURCES, ETC. 

f the 

SOUTHERN A Np" WESTERN STATES 
Embracing a view of the Commerce, Agricul- 

ture, M.nnfactures. Internsl Improve- 

ments, Slave and Free Labor, Slavery 
Institutions, Products, Ac. &c., 
By J. D. B. De BOW, 
3 Large Vols., Octavo—Fine Print, Paper and 
Binding. 

The volumes of t' e Review will hereafter be 
bound every six months, uniformly with these, 

Price, for the library edition comp'ete, $10, 
and where the orderis sent direct to the v.uce 
at New-Orleans, and amount remitted, without 
an agent, the work will be se nt secuiely 
through the mail, free of postag This is a 
lower price, when the qusatiiy “of matter, 
equal t» 8 vols. of ordinary octavo, is consid- 
ered, than any similar American Work has 
been afforded for. 

Orders on merchants in Southern Cities,pay- 
able on sale of crops. 


Office of the Review, Merchants’ Ex- 
change, New Orleans. 


Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT 
ASHINGTON Avenne and Lith street,sonth side 
St. Louis, Mo., mikes Doors, Sash and Bli: ds 

Alse Door and Winds W Frames. Terms moderaie 
WN. B,—slitting aud, Planing done here. 


| 


| St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, Williem T. 
| Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


TO THE LADIES. 


A R. P. A. PIGNERO begs w inform the publ’ , 


and the Ladies more particularly, that he has 
raken the store, corner of Fine & Fourth st:cets, un- 
d:-r Planters’ House, to which he will remove hie ese 
tablishment for False Hair, ofevery varie y, and for 
tumatams, Combs, Xe. &e. Mr. Piguero has recently 
geceived from the East a large and select lot of Wigs, 
ynes, and False Hair, manufactured in every style 
an! to suite very taste. He begs tor an examination 
o his stock, Private rooms for ladies and gentle- 
men, entirely seperate, and fitted up, where consul- 
tation on diseases of the hair cam be had free of 


charge. et POE 
Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl: ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for anv work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical sleters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike men- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles sheet lead, 
sinte flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron siating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 


| other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zine, sheet iron. tin, or 


other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing maeterial. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. f 


forse e Shocing. 


yous MULLERY, Premium Horse sShoer 
’ in the alley. opposite the Post Office, will 





|} as =sunal pay particular attention to the various 


| \V OODS, CITRISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 


diseases aflecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee togive general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 


Drv Gaas S, See 


(1ROw, Me Mc Cc ‘REERY & Cc ‘On, Wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
| Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
dine, ‘Charles | D. Appleton. 


ers in Dry Goods, No.’ 75 Main street, 


et 
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| BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
(AND BOX MAEEB,\@) 


 C-oNO. 42 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 












BOOK-BINDER | 
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org wiveny pitted actyou, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY: 


a | 


DEVOTED TO 


MM AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, q* 

8’ MECHANIC ARTS; INTERNAL®MPROYEMENT,; 

> COMMERCE, PUBLIC POLICY,,AND POLITE =@ 
: LITERATURE ae ce 
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M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors & Proprietors | = 


PLO OED Ot le mE ~ NO "7 « 
™ a 


* 7 


TTERMS—THREE DOLLARS PERVANNUM, IN ADVANCE. ee 





“PUBLICATION OFFICE th.” 


Neo 9%) CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west ef the old. Pes! Olfice. 


- Tux Westeaw Jovawar is designed te iene sthjeongie ay 
os nected with Agticulture, Commerce; Manufactures, poe — 1 
H Mines, and Internal Improvement. Seam. EL 
A portion of the work wi e-appropiad ag ellony 
be collected and arranged with reference to the leading rahe 
{tained ‘in the respective numbers, 
“The devélopnient of the Wist resoisces of the valley. of the: Mishis: 
sippi, and the improvement of ‘the intélectual and social condition of | 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view ; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate p> ig direction te the economy 
connected With the leading pursuits ofthe country, the Editors have 
_ undertaken mere than has been done, or. by any other jour- a 
nal with which they are acquéinted. . 
BF Owing to the enlargement of the work, six simbers will here- 
after constitute a volume, and a general Index will be-made out to, se- 


company the 6th and 12th numbers. ; 
-% ~~ ee oo oe 
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